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SHORT  STORIES  FROM  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


A  BOY'S  COURAGE. 

I. 
HE  little  room  was  very  quiet. 
In  one  corner  stood  a  low  bed 
with  someone  in  it  —  a  boy 
about  eight  years  old.  You 
could  tell  at  once  as  you  looked 
at  his  pale,  drawn  face  and 
listened  to  his  hard,  quick  breathing  that 
he  was  suffering  a  great  deal.  He  was  not 
asleep  just  now,  though  his  eyes  were 
closed. 

Near  the  bed,  on  a  low  rocker,  sat  a  wo- 
man of  perhaps  thirty-five.  But  she  did 
not  speak  nor  move.  She  turned  her  eyes, 
after  a  time,  now  to  the  white  face  on  the 
pillow,  now  to  the  door  leading  into  the 
next  room.  And  whenever  she  let  them 
rest  on  the  door,  she  listened  hard.  There 
were  voices  of  men  in  earnest  talk,  but 
strain  her  ears  never  so  hard  she  could  not 
catch  a  word. 

Presently,  the  little  head  turned  on  the 
pillow,  and  the  fine  blue  eyes  looked  into 
the  woman's. 

"Mother,  what  are  the  doctors  talking 
about?" 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  little  space. 
His  mother  was  wondering  what  to  say. 
The  question  was  asked  again. 

"They're  talking  about  your  leg,  Joseph, 
my  boy,"  she  at  last  answered. 

"What  are  they  going  to  do  with  it?"  he 
inquired  again. 

"I   don't  know,   dear,"   the  mother  re- 


plied. "I  suppose  they'll  tell  me,  though, 
pretty  soon.'' 

"I  do  hope  they  won't  cut  it  off,"  Joseph 
muttered  half  to  himself.  "I  don't  want 
to  have  it  cut  off,  for  then  I'd  have  to  go 
about  on  crutches  like  Harry  Jameson,  an' 
not  be  able  to  run  or  jump  or  play  games 
with  the  boys,  or  anything." 

"They  won't  cut  off  your  leg,  my  boy," 
his  mother  assured  him,  pushing  back  on 
his  forehead  a  great  lock  of  wavj  light 
hair.  "I  won't  let  'em.  Besides,  I  feel 
that  the  Lord  will  heal  your  leg,  because  I 
think  He  has  some  important  work  for  you 
to  do." 

The  door  opened,  and  Dr.  Stone  ap- 
peared. 

"Mrs.  Smith,  will  you  come  in  here  a 
minute?  We'd  like  to  have  a  word  with 
you." 

Mrs.  Smith  kissed  her  child  and  passed 
quietly  into  the  next  room,  closing  the 
door  carefully  behind  her.  Joseph  fol- 
lowed her  with  his  eyes  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  then,  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  he 
heaved  a  big  sigh,  and  began  to  sob. 

Joseph  had  been  sick  now  for  many 
weeks.  Months  before  this  the  typhoid 
fever  had  raged  in  Lebanon,  where  the 
Smith  family  lived.  Indeed,  it  had  visited 
scores  of  homes  up  and  down  the  Con- 
necticut river  on  the  \'erniont  side,  and 
carried  a  number  to  the  graveyard. 

And  the  Smiths  did  not  escape.  Hy- 
rum,    who    had    lieen     at     the     Hanover 
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Academy  studying,  came  home  sick  with 
the  fever.  This  threw  trouble  into  the 
hearts  of  all,  for  typhoid  fever  is  a  dread- 
ful disease.  You  are  often  a  long  time 
coming  down  with  it,  a  long  time  sick  with 
the  dangerous  fever,  and  if  you  get  well  at 
all  you  are  a  long  time  doing  so.  And 
sometimes  you  never  get  entirely  well.  Af- 
ter Hyrum,  Sophronia  took  it,  then  Alvin 
and  Joseph  and  Samuel  and  William.  For 
a  while  all  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were 
down  in  the  sick  bed. 

Sophronia's   had  been  a  very  bad  case, 
and  she  came  very  nearly  dying.    For  more 


the  prayers  and  the  faith  of  the  Elders  were 
to  heal  the  sick.  But  they  had  read  in  the 
New  Testament  that  when  .lesus  was  on  the 
earth  He  cured  many  people  of  their  sick- 
ness and  even  raised  the  dead  to  life;  and 
thpy  had  read  also  that  the  prayers  and 
faith  of  the  people  anciently  had  done  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  healing  the  af- 
llicted.  So  these  two  good  pec'ple  fell 
down  on  their  knees  at  their  little  girl's 
bedside,  and  prayed  to  God  very  earnestly 
that  He  would  save  their  daughter  and 
make  her  well.  Then  they  arose  and  looked 
at  Sophia.     Her  face  was  pale  and  death- 
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than  four  months  her  condition  was  very 
dangerous,  and  the  doctor  had  given  her 
medicine  and  otherwise  treated  her.  But 
it  seemed  all  to  no  purpose.  She  grew 
rapidly  worse.  Finally,  the  doctor  said  to 
Mrs.  Smith: 

"I'll  have  to  give  up  your  little  Sophia. 
She  cannot  live.  I  have  done  my  best  for 
her,  and  I  can  do  no  more." 

You  can  imagine  what  a  great  blow  this 
was  to  the  family.  The  father  and  mother 
were  good  people  and  believed  in  the 
power  of  God.  Of  course,  all  this  was  long 
before  the  Lord  revealed  His  Church 
through  His  servant  the  Prophet,  in  which 


like-  Indeed,  some  said  that  she  was 
dead. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  beside  herself.  She  took 
up  a  blanket,  threw  it  over  her  little 
Sophia,  took  her  up  in  her  arms,  and  paced 
the  floor  with  her.  The  neighbors  besought 
her  not  to  do  this,  but  she  really  did  not 
know  what  she  was  doing.  At  last  So- 
phronia uttered  a  sob  and  looked  up  into 
her  mother's  face,  and  began  to  breathe 
freely.  Then  they  all  knew  that  God  had 
heard  the  prayer  of  .Joseph  and  Lucy  Smith. 
Sophia  became  well  from  that  moment. 

Joseph  did  not  appear  to  have  a  very 
bad  case   of  fever.     It   lasted   only  abou 
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two  weeks.  But  you  can  never  tell  what 
this  fearful  diseasb  is  going  to  do.  After 
he  got  well,  as  everybody  thought,  one 
day  he  was  sitting  out  in  the  front  yard 
enjoying  the  pleasant  sunshine,  all  of  a 
sudden  he  gave  out  a  dreadful  cry,  and  in 
a  little  while  was  in  such  pain  as  to  fright- 
en his  mother  greatly. 

A  doctor  was  sent  for  at  once,  and  he  ex. 
amined  the  boy.  The  pain,  he  said,  which 
was  in  the  shoulder,  came  from  a  sprain 
but  no  one  could  remember  how  Joseph 
could  have  received  a  sprain.  But  the 
pain  went  right  on,  however  it  might  be 
explained.     The  doctor  ruhbfd   the  shnul- 


The  leg  began  to  swell.  For  three  weeks 
longer  he  suffered  the  most  intense  pain. 
His  mother  carried  him  about  in  her  arms 
for  hours  at  a  time  to  give  him  as  much  re- 
lief as  possible.  She  sat  up  with  him  night 
after  night.  Hyrum,  who  was  five  years 
older  than  .Joseph  ind  who  even  then  was 
noted  for  his  tender-heartedness  and  sym- 
pathy, took  his  mother's  place  at  the  bed- 
side day  or  night.  Almost  any  time,  while 
he  was  on  duty,  this  faithful  brother  might 
have  been  seen  holding  Joseph's  sore  leg 
in  his  hands  and  pressing  on  the  sore  part, 
as  this  was  about  the  only  thing  that  eased 
the  pain. 


HEARTHSTONE    IN    5IEM0KIAL   rOTTA(JE.  —  EXACT    SITE    OF 
HEARTHSTONE    IN    THE    SMITH    HOMESTEAD. 


THE 


der  with  some  bone  liniment,  though  with, 
out  much  good  effect. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  of  suffering,  the 
doctor  was  sent  for  again.  He  made  an. 
other  examination,  and  found  what  was 
causing  all  the  agony.  It  was  a  big  fever 
sore  between  the  breast  and  the  shoulder. 
This  was  lanced,  and  the  pain  left  the 
shoulder  immediately. 

But  it  (lid  not  leave  Joseph.  Instead, 
it  shot  down  into  his  leg  like  a  streak  of 
lightning,  as  he  said  at  the  time.  It  hurt 
so,  that  the  boy,  strong  and  courageous  as 
he  always  was,  said — "Oh,  father,  how  can 
I  bear  it?" 


At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  doctor  was 
called  in  again.  This  time  he  cut  the 
fleshy  part  almost  to  the  bone,  and  the 
pain  stopped.  But  when  the  wound  began 
to  heal  the  pain  returned.  Again  the  leg 
was  lanced,  again  the  pain  ceased,  and 
came  back  again  when  the  wound  healed. 
This  time,  however,  the  leg  was  so  greatly 
swollen  as  to  bring  on  no  small  amount 
of  fear. 

In  the  end  it  was  decided  to  call  several 
doctors,  have  them  examine  the  leg  anew, 
and  after  consulting  together,  decide  upon 
the  best  thing  to  do.  Everybody  feared 
that  that   "best  thing"  would   turn  out  to 
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be  to  cut  oil  Joseph's  leg,  but  no  one  men- 
tioned it  to  the  boy. 

Todaj'  they  had  come  to  see  him,  and 
now  they  were  in  the  next  room  talking 
the  matter  over.  They  had  called  Mrs. 
Smith  in  to  announce  to  her  their  deci- 
sion. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  three  of  the 
doctors  were  seated.  Dr.  Stone  remained 
standing,  as  also  did  she. 

"Well,  Dr.  Stone,"  she  began  with  great 
fear,  "what  have  you  decided  to  do  in  or- 
der to  save  my  boy?" 

"We  have  thought  it  best,"  Dr.  Stone 
answered,  "to  cut  off  the  leg — " 

Mrs.  Smith  gave  a  great  shudder  at  the 
words,  and  held  up  her  hands  in  horror. 

"That  is  the  only  thing  that  will  save 
him,"  the  doctor  went  on.  "It  is  the  best 
judgment  of  us  all.'' 

!'Can't  you  make  another  trial,"  she 
pleaded.  "I  don't  want  to  tell  doctors 
what  to  do,  but  are  you  sure  you  couldn't 
cut  round  the  bone  a  little  and  take  out 
the  parts  that  are  affected,  so  that  the  leg 
will  hea!  up  and  be  well  again?  You  will 
not,  ch,  you  must  not  cut  off  my  boy's  leg 
till  you  have  made  another  trial.  I  won't 
let  you  leave  this  room  till  you  promise  to 
make  one  more  trial ! ' ' 

Mrs.  Smith  was  so  earnest  that  the  doc- 
tors decided  to  reconsider  the  matter. 
They  went  over,  in  Mrs.  Smith  presence, 
all  the  details  of  the  case  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  said  a  lot  of  things,  using  so 
many  hard  names  that  she  could  not  un- 
derstand all  they  said.  But  she  was  great- 
ly relieved  when  Dr.  Stone  said  to  her — 

"Well,  Mrs.  Smith,  we  will  do  as  you 
request — give  it  another  test,  though  we 
still  think  it  would  be  best  lo  amputate 
the  leg  at  once.  Very  likely  his  leg  will 
have  to  be  cut  off  in  the  long  run;  but  we 
will  see  what  we  can  do  before  that  is 
done." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Smith.  Now 
you  may  come  into  his  room." 


And  she  led  the  four  men  to  Joseph's 
bedsiie. 

"Well,  my  li*tle  man,"  said  one  of  them 
kindly,  taking  the  thin  white  hand  in  his, 
"we  have  come  again  to  see  you." 

"Are  you  going  to  cut  o5  my  leg,  sir?" 
he  inquired. 

"No,"  the  doctor  answered,  "we  are 
only  going  to  lance  it  again  to  see  what 
we  can  do  for  you,  so  it  won't  hurt  so 
much." 

"Get  some  strong  cord,  Mr.  Smith,"  said 
Dr.  Stone,  "and  bind  the  boy  fast  to  the 
bed." 

Some  of  you  may  be  surprised  at  this 
request  of  the  doctor's  to  bind  Joseph,  hiH 
those  were  the  days  before  anyon*^  had  dis- 
covered things  that  will  stop  pain.  Now- 
a-days,  as  you  know,  when  you  have  a 
tooth  pulled  or  any  operation  performed 
that  would  hurt  a  great  deal,  the  doctor 
will  give  you  something  to  take  the  pain 
away  so  that  it  won't  hurt  a  bit.  I  know 
a  boy  only  four  years  old,  who  had  a  needle 
run  into  his  foot  and  break  off  there.  He 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  to  have  it  cut 
out.  But  the  doctor  gave  him  chloroform 
which  took  away  all  sense  of  pain  so  that 
he  did  not  feel  anything. 

It  was  not  so,  however,  in  the  days  I 
am  speaking  of.  People  who  were  to  be 
operated  upon  were  usually  tied  down  so 
that  they  could  not  move,  and  given  strong 
liquor,  like  brandy  or  wine,  to  deaden  the 
pain  a  little. 

And  so  Dr.  Stone  asked  Joseph's  father 
to  get  a  strong  cord  to  bind  the  boy. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  bound  !  "  cried  the 
brave  little  hero.  "I  can  stand  it  better  if 
I'm  not  tied." 

"Then  you'd  better  take  a  big  drink  of 
brandy,"  said  the  doctor. 

"No,  I  don't  want  any  brandy,"  was 
the  answer. 

"Take  some  wine,  then,"  urged  the  doc- 
tor." 
"I  don't  want  any  wine, either,"  he  replied 
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*'I  don't  want  any  brandy  or  wine,  nor 
I  won't  be  bound  neither.  All  I  want  is 
for  father  to  sit  on  the  bed  and  hold  me 
in  his  arms,  then  you  can  do  anything  you 
want  to,  if  you  won't  take  my  leg  off  !  " 

Then  seeing  that  his  mother  acted  as  if 
she  were  going  to  stay  in  the  room,  he  said, 

"And  you,  mother,  I  don't  want  you  to 
stay  here.  You  can't  bear  to  see  me  suffer. 

"Father  can,  so  he  can  stay.  But  you've 
been  sitting  up  with  me  and  carrying  me 
about  so  much  that  you  are  tired.  Now, 
promise  you'll  go  out  so  far  that  you  can't 
hear  me,  won't  you?  The  Lord  will  help 
me,  and  I  shall  get  through  it  all  right.'' 

So  Mrs.  Smith  went  out,  crying  bitterly, 
to  a  place  sereral  hundred  yards  from  the 
house. 

The  doctors  began  the  operation.  Jos- 
eph lay  in  his  father's  arms  as  he  had  re- 
quested, his  leg  lying  on  some  sheets  folded 
several  times.  A  deep  cut  was  made. 
The  little  man  gritted  his  teeth  so  as  not 
to  make  a  sound.  But  when  the  forceps 
began  to  break  off  the  first  piece  of  bone, 
he  uttered  a  loud  scream  which  brought 
his  mother  into  the  room,  her  face  white 
and  scared. 

"Oh,  mother,  go  back  !  go  back  ! ''  the 
boy  exclaimed.  "I  don't  want  you  to  come 
in.  I  can  stand  it,  if  you'll  only  go  away!" 
And  she  went  out  again  to  quiet  him. 


The  second  piece  of  bone  hurt  as  much 
as  the  first,  but  he  clinched  his  teeth  and 
clutched  his  father  the  harder  so  as  not  to 
scream;  for  he  knew  that  his  mother  would 
rush  in  again  if  he  did. 

But  the  taking  out  of  the  third  piece  was 
so  painful  that  he  cried  out  a  second  time. 
This,  of  course,  brought  his  mother  into 
the  room.  The  poor  woman  was  nearly 
crazed  with  grief  and  horror.  Joseph's 
face  was  pale  as  the  face  of  a  corpse;  great 
drops  of  sweat  rolled  down  his  face,  and 
he  was  suffering  intensely,  though  he  tried 
to  hide  it.  The  bed,  too,  was  covered  with 
blood. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  forced  from  the  room 
this  time,  and  kept  away  till  the  operation 
was  over.  Afterwards,  when  it  was  fin- 
ished and  Joseph  was  put  upon  a  clean 
bed,  the  room  cleaned  of  all  traces  of 
blood,  and  the  instruments  put  away,  she 
was  permitted  to  come  in. 

That  operation,  together  with  the  faith 
and  prayers  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  saved 
Joseph's  leg,  and  maybe  his  life.  From 
that  moment  be  began  to  mend,  and  con- 
tinued till  he  was  entirely  well. 

He  grew  to  a  fine,  large  manhood  and 
became  a  great  prophet  of  the  I^ord, 
through  whom  the  gospel  was  restored. 

Johti  Henry  Evans. 


OZAIRS  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS'  SLEEP. 

A  JEWISH    LEGEND. 


Listen  to  the  legend  of  Ozair,  the  Jew, 
who  slept  for  twice  fifty  years. 

There  had  been  terrible  war  in  the  land 
of  Palestine,  and  the  cruel  Chaldeans  had 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  country.  The 
cities  were  destroyed,  their  treasures  looted 
and  '■arried  away,  the  rich  cornfields  and 
beautiful  vineyards  had  been  burned  and 


laid  desolate,  and  thousands  of  human  be- 
ings had  l)een  slain. 

A  Jew,  Ozair  by  name,  escaped  from  the 
soldiers  of  the  enemy  and  endeavored  to 
make  his  way  towards  Jerusalem. 

"The  Koly  City,  I  have  been  told,  shall 
stand  for  ever."  he  said  to  himself  as  his 
camel    sped    across     the     desert     plains. 
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"Thither  will  I  wend  my  way  and  tarry  in 
the  city  which  is  the  Lord's  and  where  the 
Lord  dwelleth.  There  will  I  await  the 
restoration  of  Israel-" 

Day  and  night  he  journeyed,  living  upon 
dates  which  he  picked  from  the  trees  and 
upon  water  from  the  streams.  He  carried 
a  basket  of  dates  always  with  him  and  a 
skin  jug  of  water,  for  there  were  hours  and 
hours  when  he  saw  no  trees  in  the  desolate 
land.  When  he  did  come  to  one,  he  al- 
ways laid  in  a  store  of  dates  and  at  every 
stream  replenished  his  jug  to  keep  the 
water  fresh.  At  last,  when  both  he  and 
his  faithful  camel  were  wearied  with  long 
traveling,  he  came  near  the  hills  from  which 
he  was  told  he  would  be  able  to  see  the 
spires  of  Jerusalem. 

He  urged  his  camel  onwards,  and  to- 
wards one  evening, when  the  sun  was  begin- 
ning to  set,  a  great  fiery  ball  of  red,  he 
gained  the  top  of  the  last  hill.  But  he  saw 
not  the  pinnacles  of  the  city's  buildings 
glittering  in  the  golden  sunset.  Instead, 
he  saw  a  town  of  ruins.  The  remains  of 
the  once  beautiful  buildings  were  charred 
heaps,  and  a  dread  silence  lay  over  the 
place. 

"Oh,  God!''  cried  Ozair,  in  agony,  "I 
came  to  Jerusalem  expecting  to  find  here 
comfort  and  peace.  But  here  is  greater 
desolation  than  elsewhere  in  Thy  troubled 
land." 

Ozair  sank  down  exhausted  on  the 
ground,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

"How  can  this  city  be  rebuilt  again?" 
he  cried.  "All  is  black  as  darkest  night. 
This  is  no  fit  place  for  Thy  sons.  Oh  God! 
"Tis  fit  only  for  the  jackals  and  the  other 
animals  of  the  plain.  Oh,  woe  unto  Zion 
that  it  should  be  thus  accursed!  It  can 
never  rise  again.  Not  in  one  hundred 
years  can  it  be  re-builded." 

"What  is  one  hundred  years  to  Him  who 
hath  Eternity?"  said  a  voice  in  Ozair's 
ears.  "Dost  thou  then  not  believe  in  the 
power  of  God?" 


The  Jew  looked  round  in  great  fear.  No- 
one  was  to  be  seen.  He  was  alone.  Hie 
camel  lay  exhausted  and  asleep  on  the 
ground.  The  sun  was  sinking.  In  the 
plain  below  it  was  dark  already.  Soon  it 
would  be  night  on  the  hill-top,  also. 

"I  see  no  one,"  said  Ozair.  "Perchance 
it  is  my  fancy.  I  am  wearied  in  body  and 
mind.  I  will  partake  of  the  food  I  have 
with  me  and  sleep." 

Once  again  he  g^ized  on  the  ruined  city, 
crying  "Woe!  woe!"  but  as  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  take  the  basket  of  dates 
from  the  camel's  back,  a  great  drowsiness 
overcame  him,  and  he  fell  forward  fast 
asleep. 

The  sun  sank  behind  the  furthest  hill, 
and  the  darkness  of  night  lay  over  all  the 
land.  The  night  passed,  and  the  sun  rose, 
its  rays  beating  fiercely  on  the  spot  where 
Ozair  lay  with  his  head  pillowed  on  the 
camel.  But  neither  man  nor  beast  awoke 
that  day,  nor  for  many,  many  days  after. 
The  sun  sank  each  night  and  rose  again 
each  morn,  but  still  they  slept. 

A  date  fell  from  the  basket  to  the  ground, 
it  took  root  and  the  tree  began  to  grow 
and  cast  a  shade  over  Ozair.  But  still  he 
slept.  Many  hundred,  nay  many,  many 
thousand,  times  did  the  sun  rise  and  set 
while  still  he  slept.  One  hundred  years 
passed  thus;  then  suddenlj'  Ozair  awoke. 

He  sat  up  and  gazed  around  as  one  stupe- 
fied. 

"How  long  have  I  slept.  I  wonder?"  he 
said  to  himself.  "Methinks  that  when  I 
lay  me  down  here  yester  eve,  it  was  not  in 
the  shade  of  this  noble  date-tree.  But  I 
was  sore  and  weary,  and  perhaps  I  re- 
member not.  Methinks.  too,  that  I  lay  me 
down  beside  my  faithful  camel.  I  see  him 
not;  perchance  he  has  straj^ed." 

Slowlj,  for  his  limbs  ached  badly,  Ozair 
rose  to  his  feet,  but  could  not  see  anj'  sign 
of  his  camel. 

"'Tis  strange,"  he  murmured,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  beard  to  stroke  it. 
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"Why,  what  is  this?"  he  cried  in  alarm. 
His  beard  had  grown  until  it  was  almost 
down  to  the  ground.  "I  understand  not 
this.  Do  I  still  sleep,  and  is  this  a 
dream?" 

"Thou  hast  slept  one  hundred  years," 
said  a  voice. 

"That  voice  I  heard  yester  eve  before  I 
slept"  said  Ozair.  "But  it  says  I  have 
slept  a  hundred  years.     It  cannot  be." 

"Look  upon  thy  camel,"  said  the  voice. 

Ozair  looked  on  the  ground  and  saw 
naught  but  a  heap  of  bones  over  which  the 
grass  was  growing.  He  tore  away  the  grass 
and  the  earth,  and  then  he  saw  the  com- 
plete skeleton  of  a  camel.  All  the  skin  and 
the  flesh  had  gone;  only  the  bones  remain- 
ed. The  saddle-bags  had  rotted  away  to 
a  few  rags,  but  in  the  midst  was  a  basket 
full  of  figs  and  a  skin  water-jug.  He  took 
them  hastily. 

"The  fruit  and  the  water  are  fresh,"  he 
cried,  and  he  devoured  them  eagerly. 

"This  must  be  a  miracle,"  he  said. 
"These  are  the  dates  and  this  the  water-jug 
I  had  with  me  yesterday.  But  my  beard 
could  not  have  grown  so  long  in  one  night, 
or  even  in  a  year,  nor  could  the  flesh  of  my 


camel  have  rotted  so  completely  away  in  a 
year  or  two.  Nor  could  this  noble  tree 
have  grown  from  the  very  mid^t  of  its 
whitened  bones  in  less  than  many  score 
years." 

"Ozair,  thy  camel  shall  live  again,"  said 
the  voice. 

Ozair  looked,  and  before  his  eyes  he  saw 
the  bones  move  together  and  become  gradu- 
ally covered  with  flesh  and  hair.  The  camel 
stood  up  with  its  saddle-bags  in  place  upon 
its  back,  just  as  a  hundred  years  before. 
Green  grass  grew  about,  and  the  camel  put 
down  its  nose  to  the  ground  to  feed  upon 
it,  but  just  then  it  heard  the  bells  of  a  ca- 
ravan and  it  roared  with  a  glad  cry. 

Ozair  looked,  too,  and  gave  a  great  cry 
of  astonishment. 

"Jerusalem  stands  again,"  he  said,  "I 
see  the  golden  sunlight  on  its  glittering 
pinnacles,  I  see  its  streets  thronged  with 
people,  I  see  its  fields  and  its  vineyards 
fruitful  again.  Now  a  miracle  has  hap- 
pened. And  I  have  been  taught  that  it  is 
foolish  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  Almighty 
to  whom  one  hundred  years  are  but  as  one 
day  in  eternity." 

Selected. 
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HE  big  horses  stepped  along 
lively  without  whip  or  word, 
heads  up,  eyes  bright,  step 
firm,  they  seemed  full  of 
pleasant  anticipations  and  the 
embodiment  of  a  very  comfort- 
able past.  The  huge  load  of  hay,  piled 
high  on  the  broad  rack  behind  them,  was 
drawn  along  with  something  that  seemed 
akin  to   pride  in  the  achievement. 

Their  owner, a  large  man, of  the  early  set- 
tler type — rough  dress,  rough  beard,  hands 
rough  and  knotted  with  years  of  toil,  but 
a  keen,  pleasant  eye,  and  a  smile  that  at 
once  stamped  him  as  the  good  fellow  that 


he  was,  and  a  shapely  head  and  decided 
manner  that  spoke  of  self-respect  and  in- 
tellectual power. 

There  was  no  smile  on  his  face  now,  how- 
ever, and  his  mind  had  evidently  v/andered 
from  the  horses  and  hay  which  were  his 
immediate  business,  to  something  that 
brought  worried  wrinkles  to  his  usually 
placid  brow. 

It  was  in  the  year  1S7S,  or  thereabouts. 
The  town  had  been  settled  for  many  years, 
and  it  had  been  their  proud  boast  that 
there  was  no  saloon  or  other  place  of  en- 
tertainment, where  vice  and  degradation, 
under  the  alluring   guise  of    social  refre.^h. 
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ments  could  corrupt  the  young.  That 
time,  alas!  had  passed,  for  this  small  nook, 
as  well  as  for  many  of  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  of  the  then  Territory  of  Utah. 

There  are  some  mistaken  souls  who  seem 
to  think  that  saloons  and  other  things  of  a 
kindred  nature  are  evidences  of  civilization; 
but  not  so  our  friend  of  the  big  free-step- 
ping horses  and  the  huge  load  of  hay.  As 
Uncle  Fred  looked  askance  at  the  board 
building,  with  its  showy  sign  and  gaudy 
awning,  he  recognized  its  great  capacity  for 
evil — yes,  unmixed  evil. 

The  door  stood  wide  open,  and  inside 
the  building  and  lounging  around  the  out- 
side door  were  sixteen  young  men,  for  Un- 
cle Fred  counted  them  as  he  passed  along. 
The  owner  and  bar-tender  of  the  place  was 
a  very  sociable,  breezy  man,  with  a  fund 
of  entertaining  anecdotes  (not  all  of  them 
irreproachable),  and  an  air  of  being  a  man 
of  the  world  who  had  had  a  great  variety  of 
experiences,  and  "seen  life,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  that  was  very  attractive  to 
young  men  raised  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of 
a  country  town.  In  fact,  it  was  the  very 
brightest  young  men  of  the  place  who 
were  hanging  around  the  saloon  on  this  par- 
ticular afternoon  when  Uncle  Fred  went 
by  with  his  big  load  of  hay. 

He  would  have  liked  to  stop  and  speak 
to  the  boys  if  he  could  have  said  just  the 
right  thing.  If  he  could  only  have  said 
what  was  in  his  heart  to  say  to  those  young 
men,  sons  of  his  neighbors,  children  of 
men  and  women  who  had  laid  down  every- 
thing but  life  itself  for  the  Gospe!  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Indeed,  some  had  made  even  this 
last  supreme  earthly  sacrifice  and  given 
their  lives  that  their  children  might  have 
proper  environment,  be  inheritors  of  the 
faith,  and  have  a  double  claim  on  the 
mercy  of  God. 

But  Uncle  Fred  knew  he  could  not  talk 
to  suit  himself  a  little  bit.  Sundry  at- 
tempts, where  he  had  made  an  effort  to 
say  something  in   a   public  meeting,  and, 


after  Imnting  for  right  words  and  using 
wrong  ones,  stumbling  through  the  subject 
backwards,  and  stopping  just  short  of  the 
important  point,  failing  properly  to  qualify 
the  remarks  he  did  make,  and  sitting 
down  with  a  sense  of  defeat  that  was  verj- 
hard  to  bear,  came  very  vividly  to  his 
mind.  He  was  a  clear  thinker,  however, 
and  he  had  really  been  grateful  to  one 
young  townsman,  who  had  often  caught 
his  half-expressed  idea,  and  given  it  clear- 
ly, so  that  it  was  of  service,  even  if  the 
originator  lost  the  credit.  This  young 
friend  we  shall  call  Wilkins,  since  he 
must  have  a  name,  and  he  has  not 
given  me  permission  to  use  his  real  one. 

As  the  load  of  hay  proceeded  along  the 
street,  it  passed  the  school  house  where 
friend  Wilkins  taught  school,  just  as  the 
children  were  entering  the  house,  in  an- 
swer to  the  call  of  a  bell  which  the  teacher 
was  ringing.  As  soon  as  Uncle  Fred's 
eye  rested  on  friend  Wilkins,  a  scheme  for 
the  abatement  of  the  saloon  took  definite 
form  in  his  mind.  He  stopped  his  horses 
and  said, 

"Hi,  there,  Wilkins,  I  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  you  when  school  is  out.  I'll  likely 
be  hanging  around  here  about  four  o'clock, 
and  if  I  ain't,  come  over  to  the  Co-op. 
store." 

"All  right.  Uncle  Fred,"  called  back  the 
teacher,  as  the  team  started,  and  the  big 
load  of  hay  went  on  down  the  street  to  the 
tithing  office. 

At  four  o'clock  the  children  were  re- 
leased from  their  studies,  and  as  the  teach- 
er emerged  from  the  building,  Uncle  Fred 
drove  up  and  tied  his  horses  in  the  shade, 
and  waving  his  hand,  said,  "Let  us  go 
back  into  the  house.  The'  sun  is  pretty 
warm,  and  I've  got  quite  a  lot  to  say,  and 
I  want  you  to  argue  the  whole  question 
over,  and  let  me  know  just  what  you  think 
tonight,  before  we  leave  the  building." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  Wilkins  what 
he  thought  of  the   saloon,  and  how  he  felt 
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as  he  passed  and  saw  so  many  of  the 
very  brightest  young  men  of  the  town 
there, 

Wilkins  said  he  felt  much  in  the  same 
way,  but  what  could  they  do?  The  saloon 
man  paid  his  license,  and  was  protected 
by  law,  and  could  remain  there  against 
the  protest  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
within  the  corporate  limits.  He  had 
talked  with  some  of  the  young  men  who 
frequented  the  place,  and  it  did  not  seem 
to  have  much  effect.  "They  seemed  to 
think  I  was  giving  myself  unnecessary 
trouble  about  them,"  said  Wilkins,  "and 
in  roundabout  way  told  me  to  attend  to 
my  school,  where  I  was  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  and  not  to  assume  the  duties 
of  a  grandfather  before  I  was  twenty. 
They  did  it  in  such  a  good-natured  way, 
that  all  I  could  do  was  to  grin  at  them, 
and  confess  failure  to  myself.  I  went 
right  down  there  to  the  saloon  to  talk  to 
them,  and  the  saloon  keeper  had  the  nerve 
to  clap  me  on  the  back  and  tell  me  it  was 
a  good  sermon  I  had  preached  to  the  boys, 
and  all  of  them  would  be  glad  to  have  me 
come  down  and  conduct  regular  services, 
and  he'd  see  I  ivas  respectfully  treated.  No 
man,  he  said,  should  insult  a  minister 
where  he  was.  Why,  he  had  been  educat- 
ed for  a  minister  himself,  but  had  found 
the  life  too  narrow  for  him.  Then  he 
called  all  hands  to  the  bar  and  treated  at 
his  own  expense;  pressed  me  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine,  or  he  would  make  a  lemon- 
ade for  me,  if  I  would  honor  him,  etc.,  etc. 

"Of  course;  I  did  not  drink  anything  in 
that  place,  and  I'  know  that  several  of  the 
boys  did  not  accept  of  the  proffered  treat; 
but  as  I  left  the  saloon,  he  made  some 
remark  in  an  undertone,  at  which  they  all 
laughed,  and  I  am  confident  they  were 
laughing  at  me.  He  had  taken  a  very 
shrewd  method  in  which  to  wipe  out  any 
impression  my  weak  arguments  might  have 
made." 

Uncle  Fred  had  been  listening  with  chin 


dropped  on  his  breast.  "What  makes  'em 
go  there?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  a  variety  of  things.  Work  is  about 
done  in  this  farming  district,  and  many  of 
the  boys  are  just  idle,  and  they  go  there  to 
be  amused.  Then  the  fellow  is  really  a 
clever  talker, and  so  mixes  facts  with  fiction 
that  it  is  a  coarse  sort  of  novel  reading  to 
listen  to  him;  and  these  young  men  are  at 
an  age  when  their  minds  are  expanding, 
and,  like  any  other  vacuum,  are  seeking 
to  be  filled." 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  ;  Fred"if  ahorse  can't 
get  good,  clear  water  he'll  drink  out  of  a 
mud  hole  when  he  gets  thirsty  enough. 
Sometimes  they  get  so  used  to  the  mud 
hole  that  they  would  rather  have  it.  I  heard 
of  a  colt  once  that  swam  three  rivers  to  get 
back  to  a  mud  hole  to  drink  where  he  was 
used  to  drinking.  Wilkins,  those  boys  ought 
to  be  got  into  school  before  they  get  used 
to  feeding  their  minds  out  of  a  swill  bar. 
rel." 

"I  talked  to  them  about  going  to  school," 
said  the  teacher  regretfully.  "They  even 
talked  as  though  they  would  like  to,  but 
carried  the  idea  that  they  could  not  afford  it." 

Up  came  Uncle  Fred's  head.  "Did  they? 
Good  enough  !  ^\'ell  now,  I  would  give  a 
good  round  sum  to  see  those  boys  in 
school." 

"So  would  I,"  the  teacher  replied,  but 
shook  his  head  despondently. 

"ril  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  Uncle 
Fred.  "You  come  along  with  me  to  do 
the  talking  straight  and  I'll  give  you  finan- 
cial backing.  If  you'll  teach  them  free, 
I'll  buy  the  hooks  for  every  one  of  those  boys 
who  will  leave  that  saloon  and  attend 
school." 

"I'll  give  Hum  their  (uiti(  n  all  ri^ht." 
said  Wilkins  (and  that  was  a  time  when 
the  teacher  collected  his  salary  from  the 
student)  "but.  Uncle  Fred,  books  are  very 
expensive.  Consider  lefore  you  make  tlie 
olTer;  it  may  cost  j'ou  quite  a  sum  of 
money." 
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"We  won't  stop  to  consider  a  few  dollars, 
Wilkins.  I've  set  my  heart  on  breaking 
up  that  saloon,  and  if  we  can  get  those 
young  men  into  school,  or  even  half  of 
them,  we  can  stand  it  out." 

"All  right,"  said  Wilkins;  "I  am  with 
you,  and  the  two  men  left  the  school- 
house,  and  perched  on  the  now  empty  hay 
ruck,  drove  up  and  stopped  in  front  of  the 
saloon.  Quite  a  number  of  the  boys  were 
seated  on  the  benches  under  the  awning, 
the  descending  sun  casting  a  long  shadow 
eastward.  The  proprietor  in  his  white 
shirt  sleeves  and  showy  jewelry,  sat  in  a 
congress  chair,  and  elegantly  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  flattered  and  entertained  the 
boys  with  his  usual  flow  of  talk. 

As  the  teacher  and  Uncle  Fred  halted 
directly  in  front  of  the  saloon  and  pro- 
ceeded to  hitch  the  team  to  a  shade  tree, 
it  was  evident  to  all  that  they  intended  to 
join  the  group  around  the  saloon  door. 
The  saloon-keeper  eyed  them  with  a  vague 
uneasiness,  but  was  too  wise  to  let  it  ap- 
pear. He  turned  and  spoke  to  the  boys 
with  mock  solemnity.  "The  preacher  has 
brought  the  deacon,  and  is  about  to  nold 
services.  You  little  fellers  better  keep  still 
now  or  papa  will  have  to  punish  you.  Mind 
you  remember  your  nickels  when  they  pass 
the  plate." 

His  voice  and  manner  were  a  very  good 
imitation  of  a  parental  admonition,  and 
while  the  boys  were  not  accustomed  to 
hearing  sacred  things  and  sacred  callings 
ridiculed,  still  the  water  was  not  very 
muddy,  and  some  of  these  boy  colts  drank 
into  the  spirit  of  his  remarks  enough  to 
laugh  about  them.  The  boys  gave  a  rath- 
er faint  and  sheepish  reply  to  the  pleasant 
greeting  of  the  teacher,  but  listened  to  him 
with  some  interest,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  perfect  respect  while  he  unfolded  in 
his  very  best  manner  the  offer  that  he 
and  Uncle  Fred  were  prepared  to  make 
them. 

Our    farmer    friend    spoke    only    once. 


while  Wilkins  was  making  the  boys  ac- 
quainted with  the  proposition  that  was 
open  for  their  acceptance.  He  had  taken 
his  stand  about  as  close  to  the  saloon- 
keeper's chair  as  he  could  well  get,  and 
when  that  gentleman  began  to  realize  what 
the  success  of  their  endeavors  to  save  those 
young  men  meant  for  him  and  his  busi- 
nes,  he  would  have  interrupted  Wilkins, 
but  the  toil-scarred  hand  was  pressed  down 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  the  man  who  found 
it  so  difiicult  to  express  himself  clearly  on 
ordinary  occasions,  found  no  trouble  in 
making  that  saloon-keeper  understand  that 
it  was  against  parliamentary  rules  to  in- 
terrupt the  gentleman  who  had  the  floor. 
The  eyes  that  were  wont  to  twinkle  so  kind- 
ly, the  saloon-keeper  afterward  described 
as  "like  looking   into  pistol  barrels-" 

When  ^^'ilkins  had  finished,  and  he  did 
it  well,  Uncle  Fred  turned  on  his  heel  and 
started  for  his  wagon  ere  the  boys  had  ut- 
tered a  word-  As  he  untied  the  horses,  he 
half  turned  his  head  over  his  shoulder,  he 
said,  "This  is  Friday,  boys,  and  1  am  so 
sure  that  a  lot  of  you  will  want  to  start  to 
school  on  Monday  morning  that  I  first 
stepped  into  the  Co-op.  and  told  them  to 
let  you  boys  have  all  the  books  and  school 
supplies  you  wanted  and  charge  them  to 
me,"  and  without  waiting  for  anj'  reply  he 
drove  off,  his  horses  traveling  out  toward 
home  as  though  it  was  a  mighty  satisfac- 
tory place  to  arrive  at. 

Of  these  sixteen  i'oung  men,  nine  pre- 
sented themselves  for  enrollment  as  stu- 
dents on  the  following  Monday,  and  during 
the  next  ten  days  they  were  all  in  school. 
They  were,  as  the  teacher  had  said,  athirst 
for  knowledge,  and  the  teacher  having  a 
missionary  spirit  towards  them,  took  such 
an  interest  in  assisting  each  one  along  the 
lines  of  individual  study  that  a  strong 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them  that 
made  both  teaching  and  studying  an  ab- 
sorbing pleasure.  After  all,  there  are  very 
few  pleasures  in  life  that  bring  a  purer  and 
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more  lasting  joy  than  the  mastering  of  a  new 
problem  that  contains  a  noble  truth. 

Without  a  discourteous  word  or  any  act 
of  vandalism,  the  saloon  died  the  death  of 
starvation  and,  in  six  weeks,  the  building 
was  sold,  and  the  proprietor  departed  to 
some  place  where  there  was  no  Uncle  Fred 
to  take  so  much  interest  in  other  people's 
boys.  All  those  boys  are  useful  citizens; 
some  of  them  the  men  of  the  town,  and  so 
quiet  was  this  affair  kept  that  a  brother  of 
Uncle  Fred's  did  not  hear  uf  the  occurrence 
till  a  short  time  ago,  when  one  of  the 
school  boys,  now  a  very  prominent  man  in 
the  town  where  it  happened,  told  him.  He 
took  his  brother  to  task  for  spending  so 
much    money    on    strangers,    and    rather 


thought  he  had  robbed  his  own  family. 
"Nonsense,"  chuckled  Uncle  Fred.  "Why, 
I  can  tell  you  the  very  best  part  of 
that  story  that  you  haven't  heard  yet.  I 
paid  for  something  over  one  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  books.  One  of  those  boys  paid 
me  back  before  the  week  was  out;  and 
every  dollar  came  back  to  me  in  good  hard 
cash  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  I've  had 
the  biggest  lot  of  interest  on  that  hundred 
dollars  you  ever  heard  of,"  and  the  jolly 
old  farmer  laughed  outright.  "Why,  those 
foolish  fellows  are  always  putting  them- 
selves out  to  do  me  a  favor,  or  help  or  be- 
friend my  boys;  and  the  best  part  of  it  is, 
they  seem  to  like  it." 

Ellm  Jakeman. 
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My  Dear  Son: 

In  this  letter  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  lit- 
tle about  a  principle  of  chemistry.  If  you 
will  watch  a  student  of  chemistry  in  the 
laboratory  where  he  is  experimenting,  you 
may  sometimes  notice  that  he  holds  in  his 
hands  two  small  glass  test  tubes,  tubes  of 
glass  closed  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  liquid.  In  both  test 
tubes  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  you  will 
notice  that  the  liquid  is  clear,  transparent 
and,  from  all  appearances  neither  liquid 
contains  any  solid  matter  whatever. 

The  fact  is,  one  of  these  liquids  has  per- 
haps some  solid  which  the  young  chemist 
is  trying  to  discover,  and  so  he  pours  the 
liquid  from  one  te^t  tube  into  the  liquid  of 
the  other.  Now  this  liquid  which  he  has 
poured  in  is  called  in  chemistry  a  reagent 
and  by  the  mutual  action  of  these  two 
liquids  the  solid  particles  in  the  one  are 
separated  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
test  tube.  The  substances  which  are  thus 
separated  and  brought  to  view  are  called 
precipitates.       Sometimes    these     precipi- 


tates are  precious  substances,  sometimes 
they  are  poisonous;  but  whatever  they  are, 
the  important  fact  is  that  they  are  brought 
to  view  and  by  this  means  the  chemist 
finds  out  just  what  a  certain  liquid  con- 
tains. 

The  comparison  that  I  have  in  mind  is 
this,  that  there  are  many  things  hidden  in 
a  man's  life  both  good  and  bad.  They 
may  remain  there  for  many  years  and  the 
contents  of  his  being  be  quite  unknwn  to 
his  fellow  man.  Some  day,  however, 
sooner  or  later,  by  some  circumstance  or 
another,  by  some  unexpected  event,  some- 
thing will  be  dropped  into  his  life  that  will 
give  coloring  to  it  and  separate  from  it  the 
things  it  contains,  good  or  bad,  and  they 
will  fall  to  the  bottom  to  be  looked  at  and 
to  be  analyzed  by  his  fellow  man.  Some- 
times the  li(iui(l  in  the  tubes  into  which  a 
reagent  has  been  poured  is  merely  colored, 
but  the  coloring  discloses  the  element  that 
was  hidden,  ^'ou  can  from  this  compari- 
son understand  how  the  chemist  appreci- 
ates that  figure  of  speech  by  which  it  is 
said,  certain  thing,s  give  color  to  life. 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTKUCTOK. 


You  may  know  better  than  anybody  else, 
except  Him  who  seeth  all,  the  contents  of 
your  own  soul.  You  know  what  has  gath- 
ered there  in  the  processes  of  years,  both 
good  and  bad.  The  good  has  its  peculiar 
coloring,  the  had  has  its  hues  also.  It  is 
these  colors  that  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
substance,  so  it  is  the  coloring  in  a  man's 
life  that  tells  what  he  is.  Y'ou  will  appre- 
ciate the  fact  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
judgments  which  men  pronounce  upon 
their  fellow  men  are  only  seldom  the  re- 
sults of  some  known  act,  of  some  out-spok- 
en words  that  are  harmful  and  bad;  the 
opinions  and  judgments  of  men  respecting 
their  fellow  men  generally  come  frjm  the 
coloring  that  some  event,  some  trial,  some 
circumstance  has  given  to  their  lives. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  you  will  go 
through  life,  indeed  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
a  man  can  go  throueh  life,  or  can  go  very 
many  years  without  having  some  reagent 
drop  into  his  life,  that  reagent  will  reveal 
the  substances  that  have  been  gathering 
there  throughout  years  of  hidden  thoughts 


and  feelings  and  by  obscured  conduct.  It 
is  safer  to  act  upon  the  theory  that  people 
will,  sooner  or  later,  find  you  out,  and  that 
you  will  be  known  for  the  preponderance 
of  good  or  bad  that  is  in  you.  Endeavor 
therefore  to  have  a  preponderance  of  the 
good.  Let  the  good  that  has  accumulated 
within  you  give  color  rather  than  the 
evil . 

Through  the  goodness  of  God,  men  have 
the  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  evils 
that  gather  in  their  lives.  They  may  often 
get  them  out  unknown  to  their  fellow  men. 
In  other  words,  men  may  repent,  and  hav- 
ing sincerely  repented,  may  stand  in  the 
arc-light  of  others  and  be  accepted  of  God. 
Look  out  then  for  the  precipitates  of  life 
They  may  be  unknown  today,  but  even  the 
slightest  circumstance  may  reveal  them 
tomorrow.  It  is  then  a  man's  first  duty 
to  enjoy  a  good  reputation  in  his  own  bet- 
ter conscience.  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  dangerous  to  the  young  man  who 
thinks  he  is  safe  as  long  as  he  is  not  found 
out. 


THE  ELECTRIC  MEASUREMENT  OF  TEMPERATURES. 


There  are  a  great  many  industrial  plants 
where  it  is  desirable  to  know  accurately 
the  temperature  of  some  very  inaccessible 
spot.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  temperature  inside  a  narrow  pipe,  with- 
out taking  it  to  pieces.  Sometimes  one 
wishes  to  know  what  is  the  temperature  at 
certain  points  inside  a  solid  metal  where  a 
mercury  thermometer  would  never  do. 
More  often  foundries  and  refineries  need 
to  know  the  exact  temperatures  of  their 
furnaces.  In  this  case  a  mercury  thermom- 
eter would  not  do,  for  the  moment  it  was 
thrust  into  the  furnace  the  glass  tube  would 
melt  and  the  mercury  would  quickly  turn 
into  vapor  and  fly  away.  Again,  in  measur- 
ing very  cold  temperatures  as  that  of  liquid 
air,  the    mercury  thermometer    would   be 


useless  for  the  mercury  would  freeze  solid 
and  refuse  to  budge  long  before  it  had 
reached  such  extremely  low  temperatures. 
The  method  which  has  been  found  most 
useful  in  determining  temperatures  in  such 
cases  is  an  electrical  one.  It  makes  the 
determination  of  the  temperature  depend 
upon  the  measurement  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent and  this  is  a  measurement  which  is 
easily  made  and  which  is  capable  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  accuracy.  A  very  simple 
way  of  measuring  currents  has  already 
been  described,  in  which  all  one  has 
to  do  is  to  sit  down  and  peep  through  a 
telescope  and  watch  the  image  of  a  gradu- 
ated scale  move  across  the  field  of  view. 
The  reading  which  comes  into  sight  is  pro- 
portional to  the  current  which   is  flowing. 
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and  if  a  known  current  is  sent  through  the 
galvanometer  and  the  deflection  observed, 
then  the  meaning  of  any  other  deflection 
is  known. 

The  use  of  a  galvanometer  for  tempera- 
ture measurements  is  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing principle:  When  two  wires  of  dis- 
similar metals  are  joined  together  so  as  to 
make  a  closed  circuit,  and  one  of  the  junc- 
tions is  by  some  means  kept  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  other,  it  is  found  that 
a  very  small  electric  current  is  set  flowing 
round  and  round  the  circuit.  It  continues 
to  flow  as  long  as  the  temperature  difference 
is  maintained,  but  ceases  when  both  junc- 
tions of  the  metal  are  brought  to  the  same 
temperature. 

A  careful  study  of  this  curious  phenom- 
enon by  many  investigators,  although  it 
has  not  yet  resulted  in  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  how  the  electric  current  is  pro- 
duced, has  Igiven  us  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation as  to  how  this  current  changes 
with  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  junc- 
tion. It  has  also  shown  that  the  effect 
(the  thermo-electric  effect,  it  is  called)  is 
quite  different  for  different  metals.  For 
example,  two  wires,  one  of  iron  and  the 
other  of  nickel,  if  they  were  joined  together 
and  one  junction  kept,  say,  at  zero  degrees 
centigrade  and  the  other  at  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  would  be  found  to  be  the  seat  of 
a  thermo-electric  current  which  would  be 
entirely  different  to  that  carried  bj'  the  iron 
wire  joined,  say,  to  a  copper  wire  under 
the  same  temperature  conditions. 

Moreover,  given  any  two  metals,  as  iron 
and  nickel,  it  has  been  found  that  a  cer- 
tain definite  current  is  always  produced  in 
them  when  one  junction  differs  in  temper- 


ature from  the  other  by  a  given  amount. 
By  making  a  series  of  measurements,  a 
curve  can  be  plotted  showing  the  currents 
that  always  correspond  to  any  temperature 
tnroughout  a  wide  range. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  connect  two 
pieces  of  dissimilar  metals  togetlier  at  one 
end  and  put  them  into  the  furnace,  the 
other  end  being  connected  'each  to  a  gal- 
vanometer so  as  to  make  one  circuit.  One 
then  reads  the  galvanometer  current  and 
looks  on  his  curve  to  see  what  is  the  tem- 
perature of  the  metals  which  is  the  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace. 

By  using  metals  such  as  platinum  and 
rhodium,  which  rarely  combine  with  other 
elements,  and  which  have  an  extremely 
high  melting  point,  the  very  highest  tem- 
peratures have  been  measured — tempera- 
tures ranging  from  0°  up  to  2")00'*  centi- 
grade, which  is  pretty  hot,  remembering 
that  water  boils  at  100°  centigrade.  Very 
low  temperatures  can  also  be  measured  by 
this  method.  Not  only  is  it  applicable  to 
the  very  highest  temperatures,  but  is  far 
superior  to  the  ordinary  mercury  thermom- 
eter for  measuring  ordinary  temperatures. 
Common  mercury  thermometers  measure 
temperature  differences  as  small  as  one 
degree,  but  they  can  be  made  to  give  re- 
sults accurate  to  one  one-hundredth  or  one 
one-thousandth  of  a  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  thermo-electric  method  will  de- 
tect differences  of  temperature  of  one  mil- 
lionth of  a  degree  centigrade. 

The  scientific  value  of  such  a  sensitive 
method  is  incalculable.  Today  it  is  used 
in  many  of  the  useful  arts,  and  in  the 
hands  of  physicists  the  world  over,  it  is  a 
means  of  exploration  and  discovery. 


COMPENSATION. 


How  many  an  acorn  falls  to  die 
For  one  that  njakes  a  tree! 

How  many  a  heart  must  pass  me  by 
For  one  that  cleaves  to  me! 


IIciw  inanv  a  suppliant  wave  of  sound 

Must  still  unheeded  roll, 
For  one  low  utterance  that   found 

An  echo  in  my  soul  ! 

Julni  U.   J'ubb. 


TREVES. 


HE  scenerj'  of  the  Moselle  val- 
ley lacks  the  wild  grandeur  of 
the  Rhine,  still  it  is  extremely 
beautiful  and  interesting.  Its 
bauks  are  vine-clad  and  wood- 
ed. Stretching  along  them 
are  pretty,  quaint  villages,  while  almost 
every  eminence  is  crowned  with  a  ruined 
castle,  watch-tower  or  ancient  church. 
There  is  a  beauty  not  found  in  the  rush 
and  hurry  of  those  who  throng  the  Rhine. 
One  can  dream  the  time  away  in  these  ro- 
mantic nooks  and  valleys  in  rest  and  real 
quietude.  "Moselhv,"  by  a  Roman  poet, 
describes  the  beauty  of  the  river.  His 
name  was  Ausoncius,  and  he  dwelt  here  in 
the  4th  century.  The  Moselle,  ceaselessly 
winds  in  and  out  among  wooded  promon" 
tories,  easily  crossed  by  the  pedestrian. 

Treves  is  sixty-nine  and  a  half  miles 
from  Coblenz,  and  is  the  oldest  city  in 
Germany,  and  has  a  population  of  more 
than  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 

When  Ca-sar  conquered  Gaul,  B.  C.  56, 
the  town  had  been  founded  for  some  time 
and  was  peopled  by  the  powerful  Celtic 
tribe  of  the  Treviri.  The  Emperor  Claudius 
Augustus  founded  a  Roman  camp  here, 
which  was  called  Colonia  Augusta  Treivio- 
rum,  and  made  it  a  free  city.  Afterwards 
the  Roman  Emperors  Constantius,  Con- 
stantine,  Julian,  Valreus.Gratian  and  Theo- 
dosius  made  their  residence  here.  As  early 
as  the  4th  century  it  had  attained  great 
prominence  in  commerce,  arts  and  luxurj', 
that  it  was  considered  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  north  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
fourth  city  in  Europe.  Christianity  made 
converts  here  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
first  bishop  of  Antioch  having  been  conse- 
crated 31:^-332.  The  Goths  and  Vandals 
in  their  invasions  of  Gaul  almost  destroyed 
it,  hut  under  the  Franks  it  became 
the  chief  town  of  Austrasia.  It  was  the 
principal  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 


Morevingian  dynasty,  and  it  is  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  seat  of  the  powerful  Arch- 
bishop Electors  of  Treves,  who,  for  fifteen 
centuries  down  to  the  removal  of  the  last 
Elector  Clement  Wenceslaus  to  Coblenz 
exericised  a  powerful  influence  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  1702-4,  Treves  was  taken  by  the 
English  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  it  was  sacked  by  the  French  during 
the  French  revolution  when  many  deeds  of 
vandalism  were  perpetrated,  several  public 
buildings  were  injured,  treasures  stolen  and 
carried  away,  and  citizens  were  plundered. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  ISlo,  it  was 
ceded  to  Prussia. 

Picturesquely  situated  on  a  fertile  plain, 
the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  Moselle,  surround- 
ing it,  it  possesses  more  colossal  remains 
of  Roman  architecture  and  art  than  any 
other  city  of  northern  Europe.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Haupt  market,  a  quaint 
building  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
formerly  the  Rothes  H..us,  is  the  following 
inscription: 

"Treves  was  standing  1300  years 

before  Rome, 
May  it  ever  continue  to  enjoy 
Peace. 

In  the  center  of  the  Rothes  Haus  square 
is  an  ancient  cross  dating 950-8,  which  tra- 
dition says  was  erected  to  commemorate 
the  appearance  of  a  marvelous  cross  in 
the  sky. 

Tradition  also  tells  us  that  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Helen,  erected 
about  550  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  basil- 
ica, was  converted  into  a  Christian  church 
by  the  Empress  Helena.  In  the  Treasury 
behind  the  high  altar  are  some  curious  rel- 
ics, the  principal  ones  being  the  Holy^ 
Coat,  without  seam,  a  nail  from  the  Cross 
and   a  portion    of   the    Crown    of  Thorns. 

The  legend  is  that  this  holy  coat  was  spun 
by  the  Virgin  for  the  infant  Savior  and  that 
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it  miraculously  grew  with  his  growth,  that 
St.  Agritius,  the  first  bishop  of  Treves,  dis- 
covered it  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jeru- 
salem and  brought  it  here  in  H26.  It  is 
shown  only  on  rare  occasions  which  at- 
tracts pilgrims  from  all  over  the  wor  d. 
Statues  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  and  his 
mother  adorn  the  altar  steps.  Twenty- 
six  archbishops  and  electors  are  interred 
in  the  vaults  below. 

The  Liebefrauen  Kirche,  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
pure  Gothic  churches  in  Europe.  The  roof 
is  supported  by  twelve  beautiful  slender 
columns  and  frescoed  with  pictures  of  the 
Apostles  which  may  all  be  seen  at  once 
by  the  visitor  standing  on  the  blue  marble 
slab  in  the  floor  near  the  entrance. 

The  most  important  of  the  ancient  mon- 
uments of  Treves,  the  Porta  Nigra,  dating 
probably  from  the  4th  century,  measuring 
117  feet  in  length,  52  feet  in  depth,  and  94 
feet  in  height,  is  built  of  immense  blocks 
of  sandstone  fastened  together  with  iron 
clamps  instead  of  mortar.  The  two  gate- 
ways have  semicircular  arches  2.3  feet  in 
height.  In  1035  the  Porta  Nigra  was  con- 
verted into  a  church  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Simon,  a  Greek  hermit  who  had  come 
from  the  convent  on  Mount  Sinai.  For 
some  years  he  lived  in  the  east  tower  the 
life  of  a  recluse. 

The  Roman  Palace,  excavated  in  181S, 
contains  a  number  of  Roman  baths.  The 
floors  of  the  bathing  rooms  when  laid  bare 
showed  water  pipes  which  are  still  in  excel- 
lent preservation.  The  palace  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  first  century 
and  was  destroyed  in  the  fifth.  Even  here 
is  the  Roman  stamp.  These  water  pipes 
look  as  well-preserved  as  are  those  of  Pom- 
peii. These  things  have  led  the  writer  often 
to  wonder  how  the  water  was  manipulated 
from  the  cumbersome  aqueducts  .^iich  as 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  Rome.  That  they 
had  a  system  of  pipes  is  certain,  for  they 
are  plainly   to    be   seen,    attached    to    the 


houses  in  Pompii.  The  acqueducts  im- 
press one  as  being  clumsy.  While  the  Ro- 
mans were  skillful  in  so  many  things,  they 
certainly  do  seem  to  have  been  behind  in 
this  regard,  yet  the  baths  both  here  and 
in  Rome,  show  beautiful  workmanship, 
some  floors  laid  with  mosaics. 

The  Amphitheater,  situated  on  the 
gentle  slope  of  a  vine-clad  hill,  is  eliptical 
in  form,  the  arena,  which  is  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  measures  220  feet  by  about 
150  feet  and  it  is  estimated  that  57,000 
people  could  be  seated  here.  The  Amphi- 
theatre, still  in  excellent  preservation,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  The  story  is  told  of  Constan- 
tine that  he  caused  several  thousand  cap- 
tive Franks  to  be  torn  to  pieces  here  by  . 
wild  beasts,  and  that  in  1.313  thousands  of 
the  Bruchteri  met  a  similar  death.  It  is 
said  that  these  slaughters  were  so  great 
that  the  beasts  desisted  of  their  own  accord 
satiated  with  the  carnage,  when  the  cruel 
emperor  tried  to  force  the  survivors  to  fight 
as  gladiators,  but  they,  rather  than  again 
be  used  to  satisfy  his  brutal  passion, 
fell  upon  the  swords  that  had  been  given 
them.  One  or  two  vaults  have  been  dis- 
covered, apparently  the  dens  where  the 
beasts  were  confined.  During  the  excava- 
tions numbers  of  tusks  and  bones  of  wild 
animals  were  unearthed. 

In  the  Gymnasium  is  the  Town  library 
which  contains  many  valuable  manuscripts 
and  printed  works.  The  Codex  Arvicus, 
A.  D.  900,  was  presented  by  Ada,  a  sister 
of  Charlemagne,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Max- 
im in,  and  the  Codex  Egbert! ,  dating  from 
970.  Tiiesc  two  codices  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  illuminated  nianuscripts  of 
tiiat  a^fi.  The  Codex  .Vrvicus  is  magnifi- 
cently bdund  with  plates  of  silver  gilt,  em- 
bossed with  figures  in  high  relief  and  en- 
riched wiJi  jewels,  ,\  splendid  cameo  of 
large  size  is  in  the  center,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  family  of   .Augustus. 

The  Moselle  Bridge,    which    crosses  tlie 
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river  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  has 
been  constructed  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Roman  bridge  erected  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. 

In  the  days  of  its  grandeur,  Treves  occu- 
pied both  side.s  of  the  Moselle  and  it  is 
supposed  that  this  bridge  spanned  it  at 
about  the  center  of  the  city.  Blown  up  by 
the  French  in  16Si);  it  was  restored  in  1729, 
but  was  leveled  and  widened  a  few  years 
ago.  A  short  distance  from  the  bridge  is 
a  Roman  bath  that  was  excavated  in  1S77. 
The  immense  building  where  the  bath  can 
be  clearly  traced,  is  660  feet  in  length  but 
its  masonry  is  not  visible  above  ground. 

A  few  miles  from  Treves  on  the  line  of 
the  Luxembourg  is  the  village  of  Igl,  near 
which  is  the  famous  Igl  monument,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  Roman 
relics  in  Germany.  The  monument  prop- 
erly called  the  "Heidenthwim,"  or  "Heath- 
en's Tower"  is  a  square  sandstone  col- 
umn 75  feet  in  height,    tapering  from  the 


base  where  it  is  16/4feet  sqare.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  erected  as  a 
funeral  monument  in  the  4th  century  by 
the  powerful  Roman  family  of  the  Secundi. 
Others  have  thought  it  to  have  been  raised 
in  commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  Con- 
stantius  and  Helena;  others  believe  it  re- 
cords the  birth  of  Caligula,  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  his  name  and  that  of  the 
village  Kjl  Igl.  Fine  bas-reliefs  decorate  this 
column  and  it  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation. 

Standing  there  in  silence,  away  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  it  inspires  admiration  and 
wonder.  What  was  the  true  cause  of  its 
erection?  Where  is  its  record?  Stately 
solemn,  grand,  breathing  of  the  past,  of 
which  almost  all  traces  have  been  swept 
away,  it  lives  on.  Time  touches  it  but 
lightly,  passes  gently  over  it,  leaving  it  for 
those  far  down  the  widening  of  the  future 
a  stream  to  gaze  upon. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 


A  PRAYER. 


Sadly  I  watched  the  sun  sink  slowly  in  the  west 
With  rays  of  light  stretching  far  out  on  either  side, 
Tinted  with  purple,  red  and  gold ,  the  summer  sky; 
In  fancy  1  could  picture  gates  of  pearl,  now 
opened  wide, 
But  far,  so  far  away. 

The    tall,    green   trees   were   gently  swaying   in 

the  breeze, 
While  birds— their  music  stilled- now  fluttering 

sought  their  nests. 
And  all  too  soon  the  drifting   clouds  o'erspread 

the  sky. 
•i.nd  nature  in  the  still  of  evening  lulled  the  earth 
to  rest, 

While  darkness  fell  on  all. 

Alas!    I  sighed,    no  tints  of  gold  for  such  as  1, 
For  only  cold  gray  clouds  with  gloom  envelop  me 
While  on   some   lives,    more   blest,   the   lighest 

breezes  blow; 
On  mine  the  bleak,  chill  winter  winds  blow  loud 

and  mournfully; 
Alone!  it  wails,  alone! 

"Oh  God,    be   pitiful!"    I  cried   in  deep  dispair 
and  grief. 


"And  give  my  troubled  spirit  rest;  my  sad  heart 

peace. 
Why  dost  Thou  turu  on  me  an  angry,  frowning 

face?" 
"Oh  bid  the  wild  and  cruel  winds  their  mocking 

murmur  cease; 
Oh,  Father,  pity  me!" 

"Upon   my   hard  heart  pour  the  softening  balm 

of  love, 
And  let  me  feel  no  more  the  stmg  of   loneliness; 
Without  Thee  I  must  perish;  now  within  my  soul 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  leave  for  aye  to  comfort  and  to 

bless. 
Oh,  Father,  guide  Thou  me.'' 

"Lead   Thou  me  on,    and   smooth   beneath  my 

stumbling  feet 
The  thorny  paths;    help  me  to  say    'Thy  will  be 

done;' 
And  while  life  lasts    and  human  faults  my   soul 

possess, 
Give  me  from  early  morn  until  the  setting  of  the- 

sun. 
The  grace.  Oh  Lord,  to  pray." 

Annie  MaHn. 
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GOD'S  WILL. 

NE   of  the   old  Jewish  Rabbis 
wrote: 

"Do  God's  will  as  if  it  were 
thy  will,  that  He  may  do  thy 
will  as  if  it  were  His  will." 
There  is  much  beautiful  thought 
in  those  words.  That  God  sent  Jesus  to 
do  His  will  is  seen  throughout  the  whole 
life  of  the  Master,  and  the  struggle  of 
Jesus,  therefore,  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father 
has  made  the  will  of  Jesus  and  the  will  of 
the  Father  one,  and  what  Jesus  said.  He 
said  by  the  authority  of  the  spirit  which 
was  common  to  Ilim  as  well  as  to  the 
Father.  There  is  one  striking  effect  that 
the  efi'ort  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father  has 
upon  every  man  who  undertakes  it  and 
that  is  his  dovotion  to  work  for  the  well- 
fare  and  happiness  of  others,  and  nobody 
will  doubt   that  Jesus   sought   to  do  and 


more  perfectly  did  do  the  will  of  the  Father 
than  any  other  man,  and  in  doing  that 
will,  his  life  was  one  constant  effort  for  the 
welfare  and  blessing  of  humanity.  It  is 
the  will  of  God  that  helps  us  to  see  others 
and  comprehend  the  value  of  the  lives  of 
others,  to  love  others,  for  we  learn  by  do- 
ing God's  will  that  our  fellow  men  are  His 
children,  that  we  are  their  brothers.  Do- 
ing God's  will  then  removes  from  our  lives 
feelings  of  selfishness,  personal  aggran- 
dizement. We  are  less  susceptible  to  feel- 
ings of  jealousy,  hatred  and  envy. 

Who,  more  than  the  Sabbath  School 
teacher  can  bring  this  beautiful  principle 
home  to  the  lives  of  the  young.  He  has 
abundant  opportunity  to  explain  to  his 
students  the  difference  between  the  truly 
great  and  the  truly  selfish  man,  can  show 
them  by  innumerable  examples  in  the 
Bible  and  secular  history  how  those  who 
have  done  God's  will  have  grown  in  divine 
grace  and  favor  and  have  been  numbered 
in  the  annals  of  time. 

But  the  Sabbath  School  teacher  must 
himself  be  dedicated  to  the  mission  of  do- 
ing the  will  of  the  Father.  He  mu''t  not 
count  upon  the  time  it  is  taking  him  from 
home  or  from  pursuits  or  engagements  that 
he  thinks  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  the  work  of  the  Sabbath  School.  Such 
a  teacher  must  be  dedicated  in  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  good  and  hap- 
piness of  others.  There  is  no  joy  that 
comes  to  us  in  this  world,  when  we  rightly 
appreciate  it,  so  great  as  the  joywe  feel  in 
creating  joy  and  happiness  in  the  hearts  of 
others.  Doing  good  to  ourselves,  in  the 
narrow  meaning  of  those  words  is  not  half 
so  joyful  as  doing  good  to  others.  No  Sab- 
bath School  teacher  can  be   truly  success- 
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ful  who  does  not  feel  tliat  liid  or  lier  life  is 
dedicated  to  the  good  and  happiness  of 
others.  The  students  feel  that  spirit  of 
dedication.  They  sense  an  unselfi-h  life. 
They  know  the  difference,  though  they  may 
not  he  able  to  explain  it,  between  an  irk- 
some spirit  in  a  teacher  and  the  spirit  un- 
fettered by  selfish  aims  and  personal  mo- 
tives. 

FOR  EVERY  READER. 

One  of    ihe  great    American  poets    has 
sung: 

Greatly  begin!     Though  thou  hast  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime. 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime. 

Now,  we  have  adopted  this  sentiment  as 
our  motto.  It  is  the  aim  to  make  the 
Juvenile  Instrtctor  really  a  first  class 
magazine  for  the  home  circle  of  Zion. 
We  want  it  to  contain  articles,  stories  and 
notes,  of  interest  to  everyone,  from  grand- 


pa and  grandma  to  the  youngest  appre- 
ciative tot  in  the  family.  We  have  set  our 
aim  high.  However,  we  hope,  through 
the  eager  aid  of  parents  and  teachers,  and 
the  stirring  interest  of  the  children,  not 
to  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  aim. 
To  come  anywhere  near  attaining  the 
end  of  our  efforts,  however,  we  .'ihall  want 
to  know  the  honest  opinion  of  every  reader 
of  the  Juvenile.  We  invite  criticism  and 
suggestions.  Let  us  know  whether  or  not 
you  like  the  Juvenile,  and  why.  Tell  us 
frankly  what  you  think  would  improve 
the  publication  as  a  magazine  for  the 
home  circle.  We  shall  be  happy  indeed  to 
exert  every  effort  to  meet  thehighe.«t  ideals 
of  our  readers.  Certainly,  the  Juvenile 
should  be  the  best  family  magazine  in  the 
land  of  Zion.  We  have  set  that  as  our 
aim.     Help  us  to  attain  it.     Remember — 

Greatly  (to)  begin!     Though  thou  hast  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sub!iine. 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime. 


THE  WAR  WITH  JAPAN. 

For  some  weeks  past  there  have  been  threaten- 
ing rumors  of  war  with  Japan.  It  will  be  re- 
membered t^at  not  so  very  long  ago,  the  school 
board  of  San  Francisco  officially  excluded  Jap- 
anese children  from  certain  schools.  A  great  to- 
do  was  made  of  the  school  board's  action;  the 
matter  was  made  of  national  and  even  inter- 
national consequence;  but  finally  everything  was 
amicabled  settled  through  the  intervention  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Federal  government. 


Not  so  very  long  thereafter,  San  Francisco,  al- 
ready suffering  from  the  ravages  of  earthquake, 
fire,  and  boodlism,  was  made  the  scene  of  great 
labor  troubles.  Now,  there  are  in  San  Francisco 
a  great  many  Japanese  restaurants  and  other 
places  of  business.  White  men  continued  to 
frequent  these  restaurants  during  the  strikes; 
but  the  "roughs  and  hoodlums"  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, appeared,  ostensibly,  to  object  to  a  white 
man's  eating  in  a  non-union  house,  or  patroniz- 
ing a  non-union  place  of  business.  It  was  not 
a  matter  of  race  prejudice,   but  merely  a  matter 
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of  labor  prejudice.  Asa  result,  several  Japanese 
restaurants  were  assaulted,  and  some  damage 
done.  Here  is  the  Japanese  consul's  report  of 
these  assnlts: 

On  May  20  the  Lion  Restaurant,  at  1.34  Eighth 
street,  was  threatened  and  several  patrons  as- 
saulted. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Horseshoe  Restau- 
rant at  121.3  Folsom  street  was  completely 
wrecked  and  the  Folsom  street  bathhouse,  at 
12UI,  was  attacked  and  its  front  windows  broken 
in. 

On  May  21  the  Lion  Restaurant  was  again  be- 
sieged by  a  mob  and  its  patrons  assaulted. 

On  May  22,  2.3  and  24  the  threatening  demon- 
strations against  the  Lion  Restaurant  were  re- 
peated. 

On  May  22  the  California  Restaurant  at  17 
Howard  street  was  the  scene  of  a  demonstration. 

On  May  24  and  2.5  the  White  Star  Restaurant 
at  590  Third  street  was  threatened. 

It  is  really  these  assaults,  although  actually 
of  less  consequence  than  the  school  difficulties, 
that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  "quarrel" 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  in  fact,  it  seems 
very  certain,  that  the  .Japanese  yellow  journals 
and  jingoes  have  exaggerated  the  whole  matter, 
and  have  wrought  up  an  excitement  that  is 
wholly  unwarranted.  San  Francisco  was  at  the 
time  of  the  assaults  in  a  state  of  great  disorder. 
The  police  force  was  unable  to  devote  any  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  .Japanese  restaurants. 
And  the  assaults  were  perpetrated  by  roughs 
and  hoodlums  of  the  irresponsible  class.  Kx- 
Mayor  Phelan  says: 

"The  motive  back  of  the  trouble  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  I  understand  it,  was  not  one  of  race 
prejudice,  but  simply  the  objection  of  union 
labor  people  to  white  men  patronizing  a  restau- 
rant run  on  a  non-union  basis  by  those  supposed 
to  be  hostile  to  union  labor.  If  it  is  to  become 
an  international  question  I  suppose  we  will  have 
to  turn  over  to  the  Mikado  all  of  our  labor 
troubles  for  solution." 

As  a  rule,  American  papers  have  refused  to 
grow  excited  over  the  supposedly  imminent  war 
with  Japan.  European  papers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  wrought  up  to  the  straining  point 
over  the  situation.  Not  only  is  war  imminent, 
say  they,  but  it  cannot  possibly  now  be  averted. 
The  Germlvii  papers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  be- 
fore the  Panama  canal  can  possibly  bo  linished 
there  must  be  a  great  naval  war  in  the  I'acific 
between  the  United  States  and  .Japan. 


In  .Japan,  too, the  feeling  is  intense  in  the  war 
party,  by  which  Tokyo  was  captured  last  .June. 
Viscount  Tany,  one  of  the  great  Japanese  lead- 
ers, is  reported  as  having  said,  "Should  diplo- 
macj  fail  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution, 
the  -^nly  way  open  to  us  is  an  appeal  to  arms." 
Of  course,  much  of  this  excitement  is  due  to 
yellow  journalism, and  to  the  policy  of  tne  party 
in  power.  It  is  considered  politic  to  talk  war 
just  now.  And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
view  of  the  Philadelphia  iedf/er  is  no  doubt  cor- 
rect: 

"Pestilent  sensationalists  have  been  working 
on  the  feelings  of  the  Japanese  without  any 
justification  in  fact,  but  we  should  no  more 
judge  the  civilizations  of  Japan  by  such  misin- 
formed foolishness  than  we  should  permit  our 
own  civilization  to  be  measured  by  the  standards 
of  the  Sand  Lot  orators.  .Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  not  going  to  be  embroiled,  as  long  as 
both  nations  are  represented,  as  ihey  are,  by 
civilized  men." 


THE  GYROSCOPE  ON  LAND  AND  ON  SEA. 

Some  time  ago  a  German  inventor.  Dr.  Otto 
Schlick,  produced  an  apparatus  by  the  use  of 
which  sea-sickness  is  made  to  be  no  necessary 
part  of  an  ocean  voyage.  In  another  part  of 
the  world,  Louis  Brennan,  working  on  the  same 
invention,  showed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don that  only  one  rail  will  be  needed  for  the 
railway  of  the  future.  The  principle  underlying 
the  work  of  these  two  men  is  stated  thus:  "If 
any  body  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  it  will  spin 
around  a  certain  axis,  a  fixed  line,  which  we 
can  suppose  to  run  through  it,  and  while  tluis 
spinning  it  will  require  a  certain  degree  of  force 
to  change  the  direction  of  that  axis." 

To  illustrate,  we  are  reminded  of  the  ordinary 
boy's  top.  If  it  is  placed  on  the  ground  when 
it  is  not  spinning,  it  falls  at  once  under  the  in- 
lluence  of  gravitv.  Hut  let  a  boy  wind  a  coril 
around  it,  and  throw  it  in  his  skilful  way  upon 
the  ground, and  there  it  will  stand  upright  on  its 
little  peg.  This  is  a  common  occurrence  and 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  it;  but  really,  it 
is  a  wonderful  change  that  has  come  upon  that 
top.  And  now  that  the  top  is  spinning,  the  di- 
rection of  its  axis  can  not  be  changed.  The  top 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  on  the  boy's  hand; 
but  the  direction  <if  the  axis  remains  the  same. 
Even  gravitv  can  not  change  that  direction.   Not 
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until  the  sijiniiing  ceases,  can  gravity  once  more 
pvill  down  the  top  and  change  the  direction  of 
the  line  about  which  it  has  been  revolving. 

Now,  it  is  the  principle  of  the  spinning  top 
that  has  boon  adopted  in  the  gyroscopes — the 
inventions  of  Schlick  and  Hrennan.  Dr.  Sclilick 
has  designed  a  massive  flywheel  which  revolves 
at  great  speed  around  a  fixed  axis  pointing  in  a 
certain  direction.  The  ocean  waves  tend  to 
make  the  ship  roll;  but  the  revolving  wheel  re- 
.sists  every  attempt,  and  holds  the  ship  steady. 
The  following  description  of  Dr.  Schlick's  work 
will  make  the  matter  clear:  — 

"Let  us  look  at  the  ship, the  Sce-har,  on  which 
this  experiment  has  been  made.  She  was  orig- 
inally a  first-class  torpedo  boat  of  the  German 
navy.  She  is  116  ft.  long,  ,12  ft.  beam,  3.4  ft. 
draft,  and  fifty-six  tons  displacement.  Her 
gyroscope  is  fixed  in  a  compartment  in  front  of 
tlie  boiler-room.  It  consists  of  a  flywheel,  made 
of  forged  steel  in  one  piece,  a  meter — rather 
more  than  a  yard — in  diameter.  The  apparatus 
is  mounted  on  trunnions,  the  axis  of  which  lies 
athwartships,  or  across  the  breadth  of  the  ship. 
These  trunnions  are  connected  by  a  massive 
framework  so  arranged  that  when  the  vessel  is 
at  rest,  in  an  upright  position,  the  spindle  of  the 
flywheel  will  be  vertical.  When  the  vessel  is  set 
rolling  the  spindle  of  the  flywheel  is  free  to  be- 
come mclined  to  the  vertical  in  a  fore-and-aft 
direction.  As  rolling  proceeds,  the  gyroscopic 
effect  of  the  flywheel  produces  longitudinal  os- 
cillations of  the  apparatus.  The  gyroscope  is 
made  to  revolve  1,600  times  a  minute — rather 
less  than  thirty  times  a  second.  This  is  the  nor- 
mal speed,  but  it  can  be  made  to  do  fifty  revolu- 
tions a  second, .3, 000  in  a  minute.  We  understand 
that  the  weight  of  this  gyroscope  in  the  See-har 
is  about  half  a  ton,  or  one  to  114  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  ship.  Such  a  mass  making  from 
thirty  to  fifty  revolutions  per  second  produces  an 
enormous  gyrostatic  effect;  that  is  to  say,  what 
is  called  technically  its  moment  of  inertia — or  re- 
sistance to  change  of  rotational  velocity — is  very 
great.  To  put  it  familiarly,  the  Sce-har  is  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  the  waves  and  commence  rock- 
ing; the  gyroscope  stoutly  resists  any  change  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis.  The  ship  rolls  a  little 
up  and  down, but  the  gyrostat  goes  on  revolving 
at  every  instant,  applying  as  it  were  a  powerful 
brake  to  the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  at  last  com- 
pletely steadying  her.  The  waves  'heave'  her, 
lift  her  up  and  down  as  they  please;  but  her  re- 
volving flywheel  forbids  rolling." 

Mr.  Brennan,  now,   has  apparently  perfected 
an  even  grater  invention  by  which  the  railway 


systems  of  the  world  will  he  revolutionized. 
Some  weeks  ago,  he  caused  to  run  about  the 
hall  of  the  Koyal  society  in  London, a  miniature 
locomotive  standing  entirely  above  a  single  rail, 
and  with  apparently  nothing  to  balance  it. 
Every  attempt  to  unbalance  it  resulted  in  a  pa- 
radox. If  the  load  even  piled  all  upon  one  side 
it  seemed  inevitable  thatthev  ehicle  would  sag, 
if  indeed  it  did  not  topple  over.  But  no,  the 
overloaded  side  automatically  rose  in  proportion 
to  the  burden  and  the  empty  "side  was  depres- 
sed." The  meaning  of  all  this,  we  are  assured, 
is  that  a  locomotive  has  been  invented  that  bal- 
ances itself  on  a  single  rail  as  perfectly  as  a 
skater  balances  himself  upon  the  ice,  a  locomo- 
tive that  flies  at  the  rate  of  over  a  mile  a  minute, 
whether  the  roadbed  be  rough  or  smooth, climbs 
hills  with  ease,  and  dashes  safely  around  curves 
much  sharper  than  those  on  American  railroads, 
a  locomotive  that  need  no  bridges,  but  runs 
lightly  across  ravines  or  rivers,  on  a  single  lime 
of  wire.  Concerning  the  remarkable  power  of 
balancing  itself,  Mr.  Brennan  says:  — 

"Automatic  stability  mechanism  of  extreme 
simplicity  carried  by  the  vehicle  itself  endows 
it  with  this  power.  The  mechanism  consists  es- 
sentially of  two  flywheels  rotated  directly  by 
electric  motors  in  opposite  directions  at  a  very 
high  velocity  and  mounted  so  that  their  gyro- 
static  action  and  stored-up  energy  can  be  util- 
ized. These  flywheels  are  mounted  on  high-class 
bearings  and  are  placed  in  exhausted  cases,  so 
that  both  air  and  journal  friction  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  consequently  the  power  re- 
quired to  keep  them  in  rapid  motion  is  very 
small. 

The  stored-up  energy  in  the  flywheels,  when 
revolving  at  full  speed,  is  so  great  and  the  fric- 
tion so  small  that  if  the  driving  current  is  cut 
off  altogether  they  will  run  at  sufficient  velocity 
to  impart  stability  to  the  vehicle  for  several  hours, 
while  it  will  take  from  two  to  three  days  before 
they  come  to  rest.  The  stability  mechanism  oc- 
cupies but  little  space, and  is  conveniently  placed 
in  the  cab  at  one  end  of  the  vehicle.  Its  weight 
is  also  small,  about  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
load  being  considered  an  ample  allowance  for 
the  first  vehicle." 

Of  course,  this  invention  of  Mr.  Brennan's 
has  not  yet  been  perfected.  Some  engineers 
in  this  country  have  not  yet  accepted  it  serious- 
ly. Yet  the  principle  has  taken  bold  of  most  of 
the  engineering  world.  The  latest  development 
is  the  design  of  an  automobile  with  only  two 
wheels,  run  on  the  same  gyroscopic  principle. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HOME. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  language  that 
is  dearer  to  the  human  heart  than  this 
simple  word  home.  All  early  recollections 
of  childhood  are  centered  round  this  well- 
remembered  place  where,  with  father, 
mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  is  laid  the 
foundation  of  character.  If,  then,  these 
recollections  are  to  remain  with  us  from 
childhood  to  old  age,  how  necessary  that 
all  such  remembrances  should  be  so  lov- 
ing, so  uplifting,  so  pure  and  holy  that  no 
impure  thought  could  ever  intrude,  no  bad 
habit,  no  vice  or  ignoble  action  ever  dis- 
turb, these  blessed  memories. 

As  parents,  entrusted  with  the  fostering 
of  all  good  in  the  hearts  of  the  innocent 
little  children  placed  in  our  care  by 
a  loving,  heavenly  Father,  we  should 
spend  time  and  thought  enough  on  their 
true  welfare  to  make  of  home  an  ideal 
place.  It  matters  not  if  this  place  he  a 
palace  or  a  humble  cottage,  if  God  is 
there.  If  it  is  a  place  in  which  His  Holy 
Spirit  can  be  content  to  linger,  it  is  indeed 
a  home  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  very  often  the  case  that  the  home 
which  reaches  nearest  to  the  ideal  is  found 
among  the  humble  class  of  people;  that 
many  of  the  really  true  and  sincere  efforts 
are  among  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
have  to  contrive  and  pinch  to  make  ends 
meet.  Among  this  class  are  many  really 
great  men  and  women,  who  live  and  die 
comparatively  unknown,  hut  who  leave 
behind  them  the  example  of  beautiful 
lives,  which  wield  a  powerful  inlluence 
upon  the  community  in  which  they  lived 
and  died.  There  we  find  parents,  who 
put  forth  every  effort  to  rearing  their  chil- 


dren in  t^e  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  who 
practice  self-denial  in  many  ways  with  a 
love  and  devotion  unexcelled,  and  a  spirit 
of  charity  and  good  fellowship  worthy  of 
emulation.     Longfellow  tells  us  that 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

Parents,  reflect  on  this  statement  and 
find,  if  you  can,  footprints  more  desirable 
in  every  particular  than  those  left  by  fathers 
and  mothers  who  have  raised  a  family  of 
noble  sons  and  daughters  to  perpetuate 
their  name  and  reproduce  their  virtues. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  happiness  than 
that  which  must  be  experienced  by  parents 
who  live  to  a  good  old  age  among  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  glorying  in 
their  successes,  sympathizing  in  their  fail- 
ures, loved  and  honored  by  all,  until 
called  to  render  account  of  the  talents 
left  in  their  keeping.  Let  us  pause,  then, 
amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  present 
day,  when  all  seem  more  or  less  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  sight-seeing,  pleasure- 
seeking  and  everything  that  tends  to  make 
us  perhaps  a  little  careless  of  our  homes  and 
children.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion. Are  we  really  doing  all  in  our  power 
to  make  our  homes  what  they  should  be  to 
our  children?  Do  we  spend  enough  time 
in  planning  for  them  and  in  making  them 
happy  and  contented?  Let  us  make  of 
our  homes  such  interesting  pljices  that  the 
evenings  spent  in  them  with  nnisic,  good 
reading,  and  elevating  conversation,  and 
above  all,  with  the  spirit  of  love,  and 
unity,  and  all  oflier  good  attributes,  will 
stand  out    in  their    memories    as  the  very 
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happiest  of  their  lives.  We  can  accom- 
plish this  only  by  constant  and  united 
effort,  and  by  beginning  in  their  earliest 
infancy  to  demand  perfect  obedience  to 
our  wishes  and  commands. 

If  we  tell  a  child  he  must  do  a  certain 
thing,  we  must  take  time  to  see  that  it 
is  done, otherwise  no  perfect  result  follows, 
and  a  valuable  lesson  is  lost.  Let  us  cul- 
tivate in  the  hearts  of  these  little  ones  a 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature, 
for  the  more  their  thoughts  are  occupied 
with  things  of  this  character,  the  less  room 
for  those  things  which  would  degrade.  We 
learn  by  our  mistakes,  and  a  hard  lesson 
it  often  is;  but  if  we  fail,  we  can  only  pray 
for  strength  and  guidance  and  press  on. 
Let  us  teach  them  that  there  is  no  excel- 
lence without  labor,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  through  their  own  efforts 
and  perseverance  is  worth  far  more  than 
riches.  Teach  them  to  cultivate  what  tal- 
ents they  know  they  possess  and  seek  for 
others  which  they  may  have  without  know- 
ing it.  Help  them  to  make  the  most  of  their 
time  here  on  earth,  that  they  may  advance 
more  rapidly  in  all  knowledge  when  they 
go  to  their  heavenly  home. 

I  believe  that  we  little  realize  how  early 
in  life  children  learn  lefsons,  and  how 
much  an  infant  of  a  few  months  knows.  I 
have  heard  of  mothers  who  have  said  that 
they  ha  1  no  time  to  give  their  children  re- 
ligious instruction,  they  must  learn  such 
things  in  Sunday  School.  In  some  in- 
stances this  may  be  true  to  some  extent, 
but  how  very  much  of  the  joy  of  mother- 
hood is  lost  by  such  a  mother.  What 
more  beautiful  privilege  is  hers  than  to 
teach  her  children  all  principles  of  right- 
eousness and  truth,  and  to  lead  their  little 
innocent  spirits  back  to  their  Father  with 
clean  hands  and  pure  hearts  and  with  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  laws  which 
govern  and  elevate  all  mankind.  Let 
them  carry  in  their  hearts  the  loving  and 
wise  eounsels  and  holy  memories  of  par- 


ents and  home,  which  is  the  right  of  every 
child.     Watch  their  language  and   correct 
bad    habits    in  childhood,    and    thev  will 
thank  you  for  it  forever.     Let  us  mothers 
be    watchful   and    prayerful,   patient   and 
loving,  for,  as  one  author  says,  we  hold  the 
key  of  .the  soul,  and  stamp'the  coin  of  char- 
acter, and  make  the  being,  who  would   be 
a  savage    but  for  our  influence  and   gentle 
care,  a  Christian  man. 
"God  help  us  parents  all  to  live  aright, 
And  may  our  homes  all  love  and  truth  enfold, 
.Since  life  for  us  no  loftier  aim  can  hold 
Than  leading  little  children  to  the  light." 

Annie  Malin. 


NO  PLACE  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

What  can  a  boy  do,  and  where  can  a  boy  stay, 
If  ht  is  always  told  to  get  out  of  the  way? 
He  cannot  sit  here, and  he  must  not  stand  there. 
The  cushions  that  cover  that  fine  rocking-chair 
Were  put  there,  of  course,  to  be  seen  and 

admired; 
A  boy  has  no  business  to  ever  be  tired. 
The  beautiful  roses  and  tlowers  that  bloom 
On  the  floor  of  the  darkened  and  delicate  room. 
Are  made  not  to  walk  on  — at  least,  not  by  boysj 
The  house  is  no  place,  anyway,  for  their  noise. 

Yet  boys  must  walk  somewhere;  and  what  if 

their  feet, 
Sent  out  of  our  houses,  sent  into  the  street, 
Should  step  round  the  corner  and  pause  at  the 

door, 
Where  other  boys'  feet  have  paused  often  before; 
Should  pass  through  the  gateway  of  glittering 

light. 
Where  jokes  that  are  merry  and  songs  that  are 

bright. 
Ring  out  a  warm  welcome  with  flattering  voice. 
And  temptingly  say,  "Here's    a    place   for  the 

boys." 
Ah,  what  if  they  should?     What  if  your  boy  or 

mine 
Should  cross  o'er  the  threshold  which  marks  out 

the  line 
'Twixt  virtue  and  vice,  'twixt  pureness  and  sin, 
And  leave  all  his  innocent  boyhood  within. 

0,  what  if  they  should,  because  you  and  I 
While  the  days  and  the  months  and  the  years 
hurry  by. 
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Are  too  busy  with  cares  and  with  life's  fleeting 

joys 
To  make  round  our  hearthstone  a  place  for  the 

boys? 
There's  a  place  for  the   boys.      They'll  find  it 

somewhere; 
And  if  our  own  homes  are  to  daintily  fair 
For  the  touch  of  their  fingers,  the  tread  of  their 

feet, 
They'll  find  it,  and  find  it  alas  in  the  street, 
'Mid  the  gildings  of  sin  and  the  glitter  of  vice; 
And  with  heartaches   and   longings    we   pay   a 

dear  price 
For  the  getting  of  gain  that  our  lifetime  employs, 
If  we  fail  to  provide  a  good  place  for  the  boys. 


FOR  A  BETTER  FEELING. 

Have  you  not  observed  that  there  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  great  lack  of  social 
and  f.ffectionate  feeling  among  so  many  of 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  our  Sabbath 
Schools?  Perhaps  these  c:onditions  are 
most  prevalent  in  the  schools  of  smaller 
settlements.  Here  it  seems  that  familiar- 
ity breeds  contempt.  Not  contempt  to 
the  extent  of  despising  each  other,  but 
rather  contempt  for  the  delicacies  of  com- 
mon courtesies.  Its  "Hello,  Jim;"  not 
"Good  morning.  Brother  H  ,"  and  this 
latter  greeting  followed  by  a  hearty  hand- 
shake with  the  exchange  of  some  pleasant- 
ries. 

Now,  I  have  noticed  in  many  of  our 
wards  this  matter  of-fact  way  people  have 
of  meeting  each  other  on  the  Sabbath  day 
as  they  come  to  Sunday  School.  The 
children  observing  this,  learr.  it,  and  so 
less  and  less  respect  may  be  expected  to 
be  shown  as  generation  succeeds  genera- 
tion. I  believe  there  should  exist  in  the 
hearts  of  our  Sabbath  School  workers  the 
greatest  love  one  for  the  other,  that  the 
same  feeling  may  be  engendered  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children.  Nothing  is  truer 
than  that  we  cannot  give  what  we  have 
not  got.  There  should  be  a  feeling  of 
pleasure,  and  even  gratitude,  that  we 
have  this  great  privilege  on   this  holy   day 


of  meeting,  and,  if  you  please,  exchanging 
"our  vows  of  love."  It  may  readily  be 
observed  that  where  this  sort  of  spirit  is 
lacking,  the  meeting  place  of  the  school 
becomes  a  refrigerator  to  the  feelings,  and 
the  officers  and  teachers  mere  puppets, 
who  pass  through  their  various  exercises 
with  no  warmth  of  feeling,  while  the  few 
children  in  attendance  are  chafing  under 
what  seems  to  them  a  sordid  restraint. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  fraternal 
spirit  prevails  and  all  the  brethren  and  sis- 
tres  fairly  rush  to  the  gathering  place,  re- 
joicing in  the  anticipation  of  seeing  and 
greeting  one  another,  with  their  hearts  so 
full  of  love  and  joy  that  it  sparkles  in 
their  eyes,  what  a  difference  is  found — 
a  spirit  of  devotion  and  gratefulness 
sweeps  over  the  host  of  happy  children 
gathered  there  that  day!  Have  you  never 
seen  two  such  schools?  Come  with  me,  and 
in  nearly  every  stake  of  Zion  I  am  confi- 
dent we  shall  find  them. 

As  a  stranger,  I  have  visited  each  of 
these  schools.  Fiom  the  first  of  them  I 
departed  as  I  came — a  stranger.  In  the 
other  I  was  made  so  welcome  as  to  feel 
perfectly  at  ease  and  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed. From  this  latter  school  I  departed 
feeling  I  had  added  many  new  names  to 
my  list  of  dear  friends. 

•  Then,  too,  as  is  perfectly  natural  to 
suppose,  in  the  one  school  there  was  a 
feeling  above  and  over  all  else  which 
seemed  to  possess  teacher  and  pupil,  that 
the  work  was  irksome  and,  of  course,  un- 
interesting. To  me,  there  was  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  school  was  being  run  on 
the  idea  that  duty  made  a  demand  and  this 
was  being  complied  with. 

"Do  you  ever  meet  in  social  gatherings 
as  officers  and  teachens  of  this  school?"  I 
queried. 

"Not  much;  it's  just  about  all  we  can 
do  to  spend  time  enough  to  get  out  of  th's 
thing  in  any  kind  of  shape  on  Sunday, 
without  spending  week-day  on  such  foolery 
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as  sociableB  and  the  like.  I  tell  you,  its 
uphill  business  running  a  Sunday  School 
in  this  here  ward.  No  one  seems  to  have 
the  least  bit  of  interest.  We're  all  so  busy. 
Why,  it's  just  all  I  can  do  to  get  here  by 
ten  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  No,  we  can't 
afford  any  more  time." 

No  need  following  the  conversation  fur- 
ther. The  secret  of  non-success  lies  al- 
ready revealed — the  spirit  of  the  whole 
thing  is  manifest.  Can  that  school  ever 
be  a  success?  Only  on  condition  that 
there  shall  come  a  change  of  heart  in  full 
conformity  with  the  ideas  already  spoke  n 
of. 

Many  of  our  officers  have  an  idea  that 
because  their  wards  are  small,  their  equip- 
ments meagre,  their  help  somewhat  incom- 
petent and  scarce,  the  Sunday  School 
cannot  be  made  a  success.  From  this 
view  I  must  cartainly  differ.  I  take  it 
that  in  such  a  ward  the  grandest  kind 
of  success  may  be  made  in  the  Sab- 
bath School.  If  from  the  superintendency 
down  to  every   teacher  and  member,    the 


spirit  of  respect  and  love  will  bum  sponta- 
neously and  with  brightness,  and  each  will 
"eek  with  diligence  the  other's  welfare;  if 
they  will  cultivate  their  social  sensibilities 
and  give  them  exercise  on  the  Sabbath 
morning  as  well  as  at  other  times  when 
they  meet;  if  they  will  permit  to  proceed 
from  one  to  the  other  a  feeling  of  sympa- 
thy and  blessing,  I  will  vouch  for  it  they 
will  have  a  good  Sunday  School  in  that 
ward. 

You  may  readily  observe,  too.  that  to 
the  extent  to  which  these  feelings  of  love 
prevail  in  the  school,  to  that  like  extent  is 
there  a  successful  school. 

Now,  brethren  and  sisters,  let  us  frater- 
nize; get  together  and  pray  for  each  other; 
visit  the  homes  of  superintendents,  our 
fellow  teachers  and  the  parents  of  our 
pupils.  See  the  good  that  your  brother 
has  in  him,  and  let  the  devil,  rvhose  pecu- 
liar duty  it  is,  look  after  evil.  In  short, 
observe  to  do  the  word  of  the  Lord,  "Love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself." 

R.  Maeser. 


WAGTAIL  AND  BABY. 

{An  Incident  of  Civilization.') 

Baby  watched  a  ford  whereto 
A  wagtail  came  for  drinking; 

A  blaring  bull  went  wading  through; 
The  wagtail  showed  no  shrinking. 

A  stallion  splashed  his  wa}'  across, 

The  birdie  nearly  sinking; 
He  gave  his  plumes  a  twitch  and  toss, 

And  held  his  own,  unblinking. 

Next  saw  the  baby  round  the  spot 
A  mongrel  slowly  slinking; 

The  wagtail  gazed;  but  faltered  not 
In  dip  and  sip  and  prinking. 

A  perfect  gentleman  then  neared; 

The  wagtail,  in    a  winking, 
Rose  terrified,  and  disappeared, 

The  baby  fell  a-thinking. 

Ihomas  Hardy. 


ALCHEMY. 

Out  of  the  songs  of  frailest  birds, 

Out  of  the  winds  that  veer, 
My  soul  has  winnowed  deathless  words 

Of  faith  and  hope  and  cheer! 

Out  of  the  passing  stars  of  night, 

And  waning  suns  of  day, 
My  soul  has  woven  robes  of  light 

That  shall  not  fade  away! 

Out  of  the  lowering  clouds  above, 
And  out  of  storm  and  stress, 

My  soul  has  gathered  dews  of  love, 
And  golden  happiness! 

Out  of  its  travail  alike  the  sea, 

Out  of  the  breath  of  dust, 
My  soul  has  shaped  Infinity, 

And  made  itself  august  I 

Edicard  Wilbur  Mason. 
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THE  LITTLE  CHILD. 

In  praise  of  little  children,  I  will  say, 

God  first  made  man,  then  found  a  better  way 

For  woman;     but  his  third  way  was  the  best. 

Of  all  created  things  the  loveliest 

And  most  divine  are  children.     Nothing  here, 

Can  be  to  us  more  gracious  or  more  dear. 

And  though  when  God  saw  all  His  works  were 

good. 
There  was  no  rosy  flower  of  babyhood, 
'Twas  said  of  children  in  a  later  day, 
That  none   could   enter   heaven,   save  such    as 

they. 

The  earth,  which  feels  the  flowering  of  a  thorn, 
Was  glad,  O  little  child!   when  you  were  born; 
The   earth,    which  thrills    when     skylark  scale 

the  blue, 
Soared  up  itself  to  God's  own  heaven  in  you; 
And  heaven,  which   loves   to    lean  down  and  to 

glass 
Its  beauty  in  each  dewdrop  on  the  grass — 
Heaven   laughed   to  find  your  face  so  pure  and 

fair, 
And  left,  O  little  child!  its  reflex  there! 

Selected. 


THE  WILL  AND  THE  WAY. 

The  conversation  had  turned  on  the 
pleasure  of  doing  good,  and  a  certain  rich 
man's  benevolent  acts  were  spoken  of  with 
praise.  It  was  told  of  him  how  he  visited 
the  hospital;  how  he  went  among  the  poor; 
how  he  moved  actively  in  the  midst  of  va- 
rious humane  enterprises — always  giving 
of  his  abundance  with  a  liberal  hand. 

"It  is  easy  enough  for  him  to  do  good," 
said  Mr.  Ellendorf.  There  was  a  shade  of 
unhappiness  in  his  voice.  A  fine  ear  would 
have  detected  something  like  envy.  "If  I 
had  his  means — " 

Mr.  Ellendorf  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 


"I  am  quite  sure,"  remarked  one  of  the 
company,  "that  if  I  had  his  means,  I  would 
not  use  them  as  well  as  he  does.  The  fact 
is,"  he  continued,  "I  have  sometimes 
thought,  in  pondering  these  things,  that 
God  gives  to  every  man  the  fullest  measure 
of  means  for  good  that  he  is  willing  to 
use." 

"Doubted,"  answered  Mr.  Ellendorf. 
"For  instance,  a  friend  really  in  need  of 
help,  called  on  me  yesterday  and  stated 
his  case.  It  was  a  very  hard  one,  and  all 
my  sympathies  were  touched.  If  I  had 
been  rich,  he  should  have  passed  out 
through  my  door  with  a  light  heart  instead 
of  the  heavy  one  he  bore  away;  my  will  was 
good,  but,  alas!  my  coffers  were  empty. 
Poverty  denied  me  the  luxury  of  benevol- 
ence." 

"The  good  you  purposed  might  have 
been  harm  in  the  act.  If  it  had  been  best 
for  you  to  give  and  for  him  to  receive,  in 
God's  providence  the  means  would  have 
been  in  your  hands." 

"You  may  be  right  in  that,"  said  Mr. 
Ellendorf. 

"My  faith  in  providence  goes  just  so  far. 
If  this  providence  comes  down  to  the  min- 
utest things  of  our  life,  will  it  fail  in  those 
of  larger  importance?  I  think  not.  Take 
it  for  granted,  then,  that  in  letting  your 
friend  go  from  you  in  disappointment 
through  inability  to  grant  the  aid  desired, 
a  higher  service  was  wrought  for  him  tlian 
if  you  had  helped  him  to  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. When  he  left  your  door.  God's  provi- 
dences were  still  arf)und  \\\\w.  All  was  not 
lost  because  you  failed." 

"No,  I  trust  not,''   answered   Mr.    lOlien- 
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dorf  witli  a  sigh.  "But,"  he  resumed,  in 
a  desponding  voice,  "what  an  impediment 
is  poverty!  You  are  limited  in  every  way. 
Hunger  stares  you  in  the  face,  and  you 
have  no  granary  from  which  to  dispense 
food.  The  widow  and  the  orphan  cry  to 
you  in  vain.  The  poor  turn  unrelieved  from 
your  threshold." 

'"But  still  they  are  in  God's  hands,  and 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.  Their 
names  are  written  in  His  book.  He  knows 
all  their  sorrows,  is  acquainted  with  all 
their  griefs.     His  compassion  fails  not." 

"It  is  all  right,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr. 
Ellendorf,  trying  to  rally  himself  and  put 
on  a  more  cheerful  aspect. 

"All  right,  so  far  as  you  and  I  are  con- 
cerned if  we  simply  do  good  with  the  means 
at  our  command  as  God  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity." 

"I  have  no  means  at  command,"  replied 
Mr.  Ellendorf.  "You  know  how  I  am 
circumvented  in  every  way.  Poor  health 
and  a  large  family!  What  can  I  do  for  the 
common  good?" 

"A  word  is  often  better  than  a  coin." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But,  after  you  have  re- 
fused the  coin,  the  word  will  avail  but 
little." 

"Possibly,  it  may  then  avail  most.  The 
right  thought  in  time  of  (rouble  is  some- 
times better  than  a  present  relief.  Our 
best  service  to  mankind  is  not  in  the  be. 
stowal  of  money — not  in  ministration  to 
bodily  needs.  There  are  higher  things  to  be 
done  than  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,  and  visiting  those,  who  are  sick  and 
in  prison.  Nay,  more;  there  is  a  hunger, 
a  nakedness,  a  sickness,  and  an  imprison- 
nientof  the  soul  that  no  money,  or  external 
appliance,  can  reach.  It  is  not  large  gifts, 
or  riches,  that  we  need  for  the  work  of 
humanity;  but  the  unselfish  purpose  and 
the  willing  heart." 

Mr.  Ellendorf  felt  rebuked  by  the  closing 
sentence,  and  said  no  more  on  the  subject. 
The  conversation  around  him    took  a  new 


direction,  but  he  kept  silent,  pondering 
with  himself  the  question  of  will  and  way. 
He  was,  in  the  main,  a  kind-hearted  man, 
with  religious  sentiments;  and  had  made 
some  efforts  to  bring  his  life  into  conform- 
ity with  his  understanding  of  the  Divine 
law.  When  he  saw  the  right  clearly  he 
tried  to  do  the  right. 

"The  unselfish  purpose  and  the  willing 
heart."  This  sentence  made  an  impression. 
It  seemed  like  a  rebuke  at  first,  and  hurt 
him.  But  when  alone,  and  in  a  calmer 
frame  of  mind,  he  looked  down  into  his 
heart,  and  tried  to  understand  something 
about  his  real  state. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Ellendorf  sat  alone 
with  his  wife.  She  was  sewing  and  he 
reading  to  himself. 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Ellendorf,  looking  up 
from  her  work.  There  was  a  slight  hesita- 
tion in  her  manner,  as  if  she  were  not  sure 
that  what  she  was  about  saying  would  be 
well  received. 

"What  is  it,  Helen?"  inquired  Mr.  Ellen- 
dorf, seeing  that  his  wife  hesitated. 

"Mrs.  Mansfield  was  here  this  afternoon." 

"Was  she?"  His  tone  was  indifferent. 
There  was  a  slight  closing  of  the  brows. 

"I  didn't  promise  her  that  you  would 
call  round  and  see  her." 

"It's  well  you  didn't!" 

"And  j'et,  John,  you  might  be  of  great 
use  to  her.  There's  something  on  her 
mind  and  it's  worrying  her." 

"Did  she  say  what  it  was?'' 

"No." 

The  book  in  Mr.  Ellendorf's  hand  w.a8 
interesting.  He  had  on  his  dressing  gown 
and  slipptrs.  He  felt  at  ease  and  comfort- 
able. "The  unselfish  purpose  and  the  wil- 
ling heart."  Memory  restored  this  sent- 
ence to  his  thought,  and  with  it  came  back 
the  conversation  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
part  some  hours  before.  Mr.  Ellendorf  did 
not  feel  at  ease  with  himself. 

"Did  Mrs.  Mansfield  say  that  she  would 
like  to  see  me?"  he  asked. 
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"Not  out  and  out  in  so  many  words;  but 
she  seems  troubled  and  perplexed  in  her 
mind,  and  said  once  or  twice,  that  if  you 
had  been  home,  she  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  asked  you  some  questions." 

"About  what?" 

"I  can  only  guess." 

"What  is  your  guess?'' 

"She  is  still  young  and  attractive,  and 
has  some  property." 

"Oh!  You  think  there  is  a  lover  in  the 
question?" 

"Possible." 

"Then  I  shall  stand  aloof." 

"Not  so,  John.  It  is  just  possible  that 
you  may  have  some  facts  about  this  lover 
of  the  highest  importance  for  her  to  know. 
A  word  from  your  lips  may  save  her  from 
a  life  of  misery.  I  know  she  wants  to  see 
you:  and  that  there  is  some  trouble,  or  per- 
plexity on  her  mind.  She  has  great  con- 
fidence in  your  judgment.  We  should  do 
good  as  we  have  opportunity,  John, — and 
here  is  an  opportunity." 

"The  unselfish  purpose  and  the  willing 
heart.''  How  clearly  memory  held  this 
sentence! 

The  pressure  on  Mr.  Ellendorf  was  too 
great.  Inward  sense  of  duty  and  outward 
influence  moved  him  to  act.  Tne  pleasant 
book  and  comfortable  dressing  gown  were 
laid  aside,  and  he  went  forth  to  serve  an- 
other and  not  himself. 

"Mr.  Ellendorf!"  There  was  surprise, 
pleasure,  relief  of  mind,  hope — all  blended 
in  the  tone  that  pronounced  his  name,  and 
all  reflected  in  Mrs.  Mansfield's  warmly 
grasping  hand. 

"Helen  thought  you  would  like  to  see 
me,"  said  Mr.  Ellendorf,  as  he  still  held 
Mrs.  Mansfield's  hand. 

"Oh,  you  are  kind!  Yes,  I  have  wished 
to  see  you  very  much.     Sit  down.'' 

Mrs.  Mansfield  became  a  little  embarras- 
sed. 

"If  I  can  serve  you  in  anything,  speak 
freely,"  said  Mr.  Ellendorf. 


Evidently,  Mrs.  Mansfield  had  to  struggle 
with  herself.  The  visit  was  a  surprise.  She 
had  not  expected,  knowing  Mr.  Ellendorfs 
habits,  that  he  would  take  the  trouble, 
after  getting  home  in  the  evening,  to  come 
around  and  see  her. 

"I  think  you  can  serve  me,"  she  replied. 

"In  what  way?" 

Some  moments  passed.  Mrs.  Mansfield 
was  evidently  scanning  the  terms  of  the 
question  she  wished  to  ask.  "Simplest, 
best,"  she  said,  in  her  thought,  and  then 
put  the  query: 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Granger?" 

"Henry  Granger?" 

"Yes." 

"I  do." 

"How  long  have  you  known  him?" 

"For  a  dozen  years." 

"Ah!  so  long?" 

"Yes." 

A  slight  pause.  Then  Mrs.  Mansfield  re- 
sumed: 

"Have  you  ever  had  business  with  him?" 

"O,  yes." 

"Did  you  always  find  him  fair  and  honor- 
able?" 

"No." 

A  deep  crimson  stained  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Mansfield.  She  turned  a  little  aside  for 
concealment. 

"Not  honorable!"  There  was  an  expres- 
sion of  painful  surprise  in  her  voice. 

"Neither  fair  nor  honorable,  Mrs.  Mans- 
field. He  is  a  smooth,  specious,  insinuat- 
ing person,  but  void  of  principle.  I  know 
him  well." 

A  cold  pallor  succeeded  to  the  crimson 
on  Mrs.  Mansfield's  countenance. 

"If  you  feel  any  interest  in  this  mar," 
said  Mr.  Ellendorf,  speaking  strongly,  "I 
beg  of  you  to  let  it  die  at  once.  He  is 
of  mean  quality;  and  corrupt  as  well  as 
mean.  ' 

"I  know  you  too  well,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mansfield,  "to  doubt  the  truth  of  your  tes- 
timony.     Oh,   what  a  yrovidence  there  is 
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for  me  in  your  coming  tonight!  I  must  be 
frank  with  you,  for  you  have  not  failed  to 
see  that  I  am  interested  in  Mr.  Granger. 
He  has  been  visiting  me  almost  every  even- 
ing for  some  time.  A  few  days  ago  he 
offered  himself  in  marriage,  and  tonight  he 
is  to  have  my  final  answer.  I  was  in  con- 
siderable doubt.  Something  about  him 
did  not  satisfy  me.  Still,  I  had  no  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  my  heart  was  in 
his  favor.  There!  that  is  his  ring.  What 
shall  I  do?" 

"Let  your  servant  tell  him  that  he  must 
excuse  you  this  evening.  Don't  see  him 
on  any  account.  He's  a  bad  man;  and  you 
shall  have,  if  you  desire  it,  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  fact." 

The  servant  was  already  moving  along 
the  hall.  Mrs.  Mansfield  had  no  time  for 
deliberation;  so  she  acted.  Going  to  the 
parlor  door,  she  said: 

"It  that  is  Mr.  Granger,  tell  him  that  I 
say  he  must  excuse  me  this  evening." 

The  servant  went  to  the  street  door. 
Mrs.  Mansfield  stood  on  tiptoe  and  breath- 
less. It  was  Mr.  Granger!  She  heard  him 
pronounce  her  name,  and  heard  the  serv- 
ant's reply. 

'0,  no;  you  are  mistaken!"  answered 
Mr.  Granger,  moving  past  the  servant  into 
the  hall. 

"No,  sir,"  returned  the  servant;  "I  give 
you  her  message  correctly." 

"Is  she  sick?" 

"I  believe  not,"  said  the  servant. 

"Then  I  must  see  her.  Go  up  and  say 
that  I  am  in  the  parlor;  and  that  I  cannot 
think  you  heard  her  aright." 

"She  reported  me  correctly,"  said  Mrs. 
Mansfield,  stepping  out  into  the  hall,  and 
confronting  him  with  a  pale,  calm  face. 
"You  will  excuse  me  tonight." 

"But,  Mrs.  Mansfield,  I—" 

"You  will  excuse  me  tonight,  sir!"  Eyes 
and  voice  put  on  an  expression  of  stern- 
ness.    "Good  evening." 

But  Granger  did  not  stir. 


"There's  something  wrong  here.  Mrs. 
Mansfield.     Has  any  one — " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  with  a  blank  look, 
as  Mr.  Ellendorf  came  out  frotn  the  parlor, 
and  stood  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Mansfield. 
His  whole  manner  changed.  There  was  a 
mean  guiltiness  of  expression  about  his 
face  and  attitude,  as  of  one  caught  in 
theft. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said,  and  vanished 
through  the  vestibule  door  without  giving 
Mr.  Ellendorf  even  a  nod  of  recognition. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  went  back  to  the  sofa, 
from  which  she  had  arisen  a  few  moments 
before,  weak  and  trembling. 

Your  timely  coming  has  saved  me,  I 
think,  from  a  life  of  wretchedness.  I  saw 
that  man's  character  in  his  face  just  now. 
How  strange  that  he  could  have  so  hidden 
it  from  my  eyes  before!  Oh,  my  friend! 
how  shall  I  ever  repay  the  service  of  to- 
night?" 

"For  the  little  I  have  done,  I  am  already 
repaid  a  hundredfold,  Mrs.  Mansfield.  The 
effort  on  my  part  was  slight,  but  the  good 
result  beyond  calculation.  If  you  had  ac- 
cepted that  mau's  offer,  your  happiness 
would  have  been  destroyed.  To  know  that 
I  have  saved  you  from  such  an  imminent 
peril,  will  be  a  life-long  satisfaction. 

As  Mr.  Ellendorf  walked  homeward  that 
night,  he  thought  thus  with  himself: 

"How  near  I  came  to  passing  this  golden 
opportunity  which  God  set  in  my  way!  Of 
all  her  friends,  I  alone  could  serve  her  in 
this  her  sorest  need,  and  yet  I  came  well 
nigh  failing  her  from  indifference  and  love 
of  ease — I  who  but  a  few  hours  before,  was 
complaining  that  my  hands  were  bound  so 
that  I  could  not  help  the  needy,  nor  min- 
ister to  the  suffering.  The  willing  heart, 
the  unselfish  purpose,  the  ready  hand — if 
these  exist,  doubtless  they  will  receive  the 
fullest  employment.  How  clear  this  seems 
to  me  now!  Wealth  has  a  thousand  avenues 
to  benevolence  particularly  its  own;  but 
the  lack  of  wealth  cannot  shut  the  thousand 
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other  avenues  that  remain,  nor  ssve  us 
from  the  guilt  of  neglected  opportunities." 
Mr.  Ellendorf  was  right.  It  is  the  "wil- 
ling heart,  the  unselfish  purpose,  and  the 
ready  hand"  that  we  need.  Having  these, 
whether  we  be  rich  or  poor,  humble  or  ex- 
alted, God  will  not  fail  to  give  us  abundant 
opportunity. 

AN  OLD  LETTER. 

rCONCLUDED.l 

You  have  no  idea  how  beneficial  it  would 
be  to  yourself,  this  writing  out  your  judg- 
ment of  the  things  you  read;  and  that  you 
are  able  to  do  it  I  am  certain.  One  of  the 
greatest  impediments  to  good  writing,  is 
the  thinking  too  much  before  you  note 
down.  This,  I  think,  you  are  not  entirely 
free  from.  I  hope  that,  by  always  writing 
the  first  idea  that  presents  itself,  you  will 
soon  conquer  it;  my  letters  are  always  the 
rough  first  draft.  Of  course  there  are  many 
alterations;  these  you  will  excuse. 

You  had  better  write  again  to  Mr.  B. 
Between  friends,  the  common  forms  of  the 
world,  in  writing  letter  for  letter,  need  not 
be  observed;  but  never  write  three  without 
receiving  one  in  return,  because  in  that 
case,  they  must  be  thought  unworthy  of 
answer. 

We  have  been  so  busy  lately,  that  I 
could  not  answer  yours  sooner.  Once  a 
month,  suppose  we  write  to  each  other.  If 
you  ever  find  that  my  correspondence  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  on,  in- 
form me  of  it,  and  it  shall  cease. 

Henry  Kirk  White. 

P.  S.  If  any  expression  in  this  be  too 
harsh,  excuse  it.  I  am  not  in  an  ill-humor, 
recollect.  H.  K.  W. 

THE  LETTER-BOX 
Papai  Works  in  Tannery. 

CoLONiA,  Juarez,  Mexico. 
I  have  never  written  to  the  Letter-Box 
before.     I  think  this  is  a  very  pretty  place 


in  the  summer,  when  the  hills  are  green 
and  the  flowers  and  trees  are  green  and  in 
bloom.  I  have  four  sisters  and  two  broth- 
ers. Our  papa  works  in  the  tannery.  I 
go  to  Sunday  School  and  to  day  school 
nearly  all  the  time.  My  teacher  in  school 
is  Sister  Ann  C.  Clayson,  and  I  am  in  the 
fourth  grade.  We  have  just  got  a  new 
baby;  she  is  fifteen  days  old  today,  her 
name  is  Irma,  she  is  a  sweet  little  thing. 
Clessa  M.  Walser. 

A  V/aim  Spring. 

Alamo,  Nevada. 
I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  go 
to  Sunday  School.  I  am  in  the  primary 
class  and  mama  is  our  teacher;  papa  is  the 
superintendent  of  our  Sunday  School. 
About  six  miles  from  here  is  a  warm  spring; 
it  is  very  nice  to  go  swimming  in  it.  It 
will  be  three  more  days  till  school  will 
stop,  but  I  wish  it  would  not. 

Dora  Slack. 

M 
A  Little  Milk-maid. 

Abraham,  Utah. 
We  take  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and 
like  to  read  the  little  letters.  We  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  our  papa  is  superin- 
tendent; my  sister  Elsie  is  my  teacher  in 
Sunday  School.  I  also  go  to  day  school, 
and  our  teacher's  name  is  Mr.  John  Reeve. 
I  milk  four  cows.     I  am  8  years  old. 

Mary  Jane  Hogan. 

Starting  to  Kindergarten. 

Preston.  Idaho. 
I  am  six  years  old.  I  live  in  Preston 
First  ward.  I  go  to  Primary  and  Sunday 
School,  and  I  am  going  to  start  to  kinder- 
garten next  Monday.  I  have  a  sweet  baby 
brother  named  Lee.  I  like  to  tend  him. 
Mama  reads  the  little  letters  to  me  and  I 
like  them  very  much.  My  sister  Edna  is 
helping  me  to  write  this  letter. 

Eva  Packer, 


LAUGH,   AND   THE   WORLD   LAUGHS  WITH   YOU. 


A  Sure  Way  to  Se»Ue  It. 

In  a  North  of  Kn;;land  tuwii  recently,  a  com- 
pany of  local  amateurs  iiroduced  "Hamlet"  and 
the  following  account  of  the  proceedings  ap- 
peared in  the  local  paper  the  next  morning: 
"Last  night  all  the  fashionable  and  elite  of  our 
town  gathered  to  witness  a  performance  of 
'Hamlet'  at  the  Town  Hall.  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  in  the  press  as  to 
whether  this  play  was  written  by  Shakespeare 
or  Bacon.  All  doubt  can  be  now  set  at  rest. 
Let  both  their  graves  be  opened;  the  one  who 
turned  over  last  night  is  the  author." — London 
I  it-Bits. 


I  think  I'll  tell  mother  I  want  to  sleep  in  my 
own  crib.  It's  got  bars  all  round  to  keep  the 
lions  an'  tigers  out." — Harper's  Bazar. 


Just  as  He  Said  He  Would. 

"Be  mine!"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  surcharged 
with  anguish.     "If  you  refuse  me,  I   shall  die!" 

But  the  heartless  girl  refused  him.  That  was 
sixty  years  ago.  Yesterday  he  died. — London 
lit-Bits. 

0 

What  He  Wanted. 

Mr.  Hayrix  (in  swell  restaurant):  Kin  I  git 
my  dinner  here,  mister? 

Waiter:  Certainly,  sir.  Will  you  have  table 
d'hote,  or  a  la  carte? 

Mr.  Hayrix:  Well,  yew  may  gimme  a  leetle 
of  both,  an'  be  sure  an'  put  plenty  uv  gravy  on 
it.  — A  rkansas  '1  ra  veler. 


Shutting  Him  Off 

CiiOLLv:  Weally,  doiicher  know,  I  have  a 
half  a  mind — 

Miss  Knox  (interrupting):  Cut  that  out, 
Cholly.     You  shouldn't  exaggerate. — Arkansas 

'J  riircler. 

ef 

Johnny's  Recitation. 

Johnny  was  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  pub- 
lic monthly  exercises  of  his  Sunday  School,  eo 
his  mother  searched  out  a  short  verse,  which 
was,  "I  am  the  bread  of  life."  When  Johnnie's 
turn  came  he  created  something  of  a  sensation 
by  promptly  and  shrilly  calling  out,  "I  am  a 
loaf  of  bread." — Chicago  I'ost. 

The   Wrong  Profession. 

Client;  Didn't  you  make  a  mistake  in  going 
into  law  instead  of  the  army? 

Lawyer:     Why? 

Client:  By  the  way  you  charge,  there  would 
be  little  left  of  the  enemy.— London  Tit-Bits. 

A  Bird. 

Teacher:  Children,  what  creature  is  that  in 
ornithology  which  has  a  very  long  neck,  has 
something  to  do  with  trimming  big  hats,  does 
its  fighting  by  scratching  and  kicking,  and  often 
gives  cause  to  men  to  be  afraid? 

Eager  Pupil:     I  know,  teacher! 

Teacher:     Well,  Sammy,  what  is  it? 

Sammy:  An  old  vaa\A.\— Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 


Signor  Fragazzi,  the  tonsorial  artist,  having 
bought  a  suburban  cottage,  gives  his  lawn  an 
artistic  cut. —  }]'oman's  Home  Companion. 
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Bracelets 


A  Fine  Showing  of  the  Latest 

Styles. 


Bracelets  will  be  universa.Iy  worn^tliis  summer, 
and  our  stock  offers  you  a  choice  of  the  handsomest 
designs  that  the  leading  bracelet  makers  have  brought 
^     out. 


DeBouzek-tStisitze  Co. 


snCCESiOB*     TO 


Scenic  Cine  of  iDe  World 


The  only  tranHconllnentHl  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  *•  top-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor.    Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 

I .  A.  Benton,  General  Agent 


Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand.  •-.  t>  ^  > 

Unique  teacbicg.  Lessons  by  mail,  same  as  private,  records  copied.  Terms  S.  S.  Outlinee 
JAMES  D.  STIRLING,     14  N.  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


STUDENTS! 
VERITY! 


"MOUNTAINEER"  OVERALLS 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS 

Never  rip — are  not  skimped — wear  like  leather.  They 
are  just  what  yon  want  for  heavy  work,  and,  of  course, 
that  is  what  you  want  overalls  for.  They  are  honestly 
made  by  home  people  and  will  give  you  satisfaction. 

Z.  C.  M.  I,  Shoes  have  a  guarantee  behind  them.      They  have  good  solid  leather 
foundations,  not  a  composition  filling.    Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 


Wb  Iviii  Hi 


Where  You  Get  The  Best 


Z.C.M.I, 


I  THE  BOOK     "100  IrEARSOF  MORMOMSM" 

Reduced  from  $I,.5(J  to  $1.00  for  Sunday  School  workers  or  Quorum  members 
in  quanities  of  Six  or  more.   This  price  does  not  include  Postage  or  Express.  J3 

Send  your  order  to  Daseret  Sunday  School  Union,  44  E.  So.  Temple.  S 

THE  OUTLINES  (JESUS,  THE  CHRIST)  ARE  NOW  PRINTED. 
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School  and  Office  Furniture- 

We  carry  the  famaui  Andrew*'  School 
Desks.  They  are  used  nearly  every- 
where with  ^reat  satitfactian.  We  also 
cairy  the  celebrated  Globe  -  Wernicke 
Elastic  Book-cases  aod  office  filing  cabi- 
nets, with  a  complete  line  of  Desks. 

SPECIAL    RATES   TO  SCHOOLS. 

H.  Dinwoodey 
Furniture  Co- 


»"i^.^ 


aSA^IvT    IRAKIS     OITY, 


XJTA.H 


SIX    DAYS 

IN    WONDERLAND. 

A  Tour  of  Yellowstone  Park 
via 


Season 


of  I907 


Flrst-clftss  dining  and  sleeping  car  service  fur- 
nished up  to  the  stnee  point,  the  coaching  beyond 
belni;  arranged  In  short  distances,  with  long  con- 
venient stops  for  lunch  and  sight-seeing  each  day, 
and  accommodations  each  ntb'ht  at  the  Park  As- 
sociation Hotels  which  provide  all  possible  oon- 
T«niences  for  the  comfort  of  tourists 

NO  BETTER  VACATION  TRIP  THAN  THIS  IN  ALL 
THE  LAND. 

Write  for  beautiful  souvenir  book— "WHERE 
GUSH  THE  GEYSERS." 
D.  E.  8URLEY.  0.  S.  SPENCER. 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Assl.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Go  to 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Por  what  Information  you  wait  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method    of    doing:    businegu. 

YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try prove  that  an  era  of  prosperity  is  being 
enjoyed.  Everything  is  booming  and 
everybody  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity. There's  no  reason  wny  you  should 
not  carry  Fire  Insurance,  especially  when 
the  rates  with  reliable  and  responsible 
companias  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Why  not  consult  us  today  and  entrust  us 
with  the  placing  of  your  insurance? 

HEBER  I.  GRANT  &  CO., 

General  Insurance 

20  26  S.  Main,  Salt  Lake  City. 


ONLY 


$56.2 


A  LIMITED 
NUMBER 


$2.50  Monthly 

Freight  Paid  to  Your  Stfttioa  if  in  Utah. 


VRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Clayton  Music  Co. 

Leading  Music  Dealers 

109-11-13  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Duh 

J.  J.  DiTNES,  JR.,  Mmger. 


Yoa  can  secure  any  of  tbe  Glmrch  PnblicatlOBS  Is  print  at  the  Deseret  Snndaj  School  Union 
BootL  Store,  44  E.  Soath  Temple  Street.    Orders  filled  the  same  day  as  received 


